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VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS OF MAN 


II. VITAMIN D 


@ The quantity of vitamin D required by an 
individual is influenced by such factors as 
environment, race, age, mineral content of 
the diet, and possibly by the source of the 
vitamin. Deficiency is manifest in children 
as rickets and decreased calcium retention, 
and in adults by the less well defined condi- 
tion known as osteomalacia. 


The minimum daily intake which will pre- 
vent rickets in infants is probably between 
135 and 400 International units of vitamin 
D as supplied by cod liver oil (1). The 
optimum prophylactic dose is probably in 
the neighborhood of 1000 International 
units (2). It is also interesting to note that 
the League of Nations Technical Commis- 
sion has recommended a daily intake of 340 
International units of vitamin D for preg- 
nant and lactating women (3). 


Irradiated pasteurized milk containing 135 
International units per quart and irradiated 
evaporated milk of the same potency have 
been found equally effective in preventing 
rickets in infants. The pediatrician will be 
interested in the following summary taken 
from a recent review: 


“Such evidence as is available may be 
interpreted to show that cod liver oil, 
cod liver oil concentrate milk, and ir- 
radiated milk are of equal potency for 
the human being, unit for unit.” (1-b). 


TL 
Other than the above recommendation for 
vitamin D intake during pregnancy and 
lactation (3), little definite information is p 
available upon which to establish minimum 
vitamin D requirements of the human after c 
infancy (1), yet while sunlight produces 
the anti-rachitic factor, most common foods . 
are known to be deficient with respect to ' 
vitamin D (4). However, certain foods such b 
as eggs, butter, liver and sea foods do supply . 
this vitamin. The importance of sea foods, a 
especially canned salmon, as carriers of vi- t 
tamin D has been definitely established. A a 
recent report on the vitamin D content of 
different varieties of canned salmon gave a 
value of 1.9 International units per gram for 
the least potent brand and 6 or more units 


per gram for several other brands (5). 


From a consideration of the vitamin D | 
values of salmon oil, the oil content of can- | 
ned salmon and the quantity of canned 

salmon consumed annually in this country, 

it has been concluded that there is more 

vitamin D in the canned salmon sold in this 

country than in the cod liver oil used for 

both human and animal feeding (6). 


Although neither the minimal nor optimal 
requirements of individuals of different ages 
are definitely known, the values of evapo- 
rated milk fortified with vitamin D and of 
canned sea foods as sources of this impor- 
tant vitamin, are well established. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) a. 1937.J.Am.Med. Assn.108,206 


(2) 1936. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 11, 503 


\3) 1936. League of Nations Report 

on Physiological Bases of 
b. 1936. Ibid. 106, 2150 Nutrition, League of Na- 
tions Publication Depart- 
ment, Geneva. 


(4) 1935. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 11, 119 
5) 1935. J. Home Econ. 27, 658 
(6) 1931. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 1066 





This is the twenty-third in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 


what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. of the American Medical Association. 





* AMERICAN | 


rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- | MEDICAL 

thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this \eey/ 

series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 

post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., The Seal of Acceptance denetes that 


the statements in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods 








The Seal of the 


American Physical Education Association 


wT SEEMS as though I must have known them,” type, he has completed the desired design. 
exclaimed a visitor to Dr. R. Tait McKenzie’s studio The illustration on this page represents an unfinished 
when she glanced for the first time at the seal being sketch of the work. The original is ten inches in diam- 
prepared for our Association. eter, and it will be reduced to the required size for the 
The above-quoted expression seems to epitomize most die, 214 inches. 
clearly the masterful way in which the effort to secure Each member of the Seal Committee has made a per- 
the profiles of a typical American boy and girl has been _ sonal visit to the studio. All members of the committee 
accomplished. have been enthusiastic and highly approve the proposed 


The question of having an official seal for the Associa- seal as representing the finished product of our work, 
tion has been discussed for a number of years, and as far and in keeping with the dignity of our profession. 


back as 1931 Dr. McKenzie volunteered to design such It could also be used with slight modification as a 
a seal. Because of the depression, the matter was laid model of award. , 

aside for some time. During Miss Wayman’s adminis- Doctor McKenzie has made many contributions to our 
tration the suggestion was revived, Association and to our profession, 
and the Governing Board voted to and this latest one should be thor- 


oughly appreciated by all of 
us. Without any cost to our 
organization he has 
given us a work of art 
that we can use for all 
types of awards 
and on official 
documents. Un- 
der ordinary cir- 
cumstances such 
a design and die 
would be an ex- 


appropriate the necessary 
funds for the making of the 
dies from the Associ- 
ation’s Endowment 
Fund. Early in his 
term of office, 
President Moor- 
head appointed 
the present com- 
mittee to coop- 
erate with Dr. 
McKenzie in the 










completion of this ceedingly expen- 
very important sive luxury. 
project. The Seal Com- 


In designing 
the seal, Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie conceived 
the idea of show- 
ing together the 
profiles of a typ- 
ical American 
college boy and 
college girl. 
Through his 
years of experience 
with the men students 
at the University of 


mittee: — Harry 
R. Allen, Fred- 
erick Prosch, Ar- 
chie Dodds, A. 
Lester Crapser, 
Chairman. 
Editor’s Note: 
This report will 
be presented at 
the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Legislative 
Council in April for 
official approval and 


Pennsylvania, and the long . vaneanel adoption by the Association. 
series of athletic figures he The Association Seal Those of our members who 
has fixed in bronze, he was familiar plan to attend the National Con- 
with the type he wanted for the vention in New York will be glad 


male profile. With characteristic thoroughness he wrote to know that Dr. McKenzie has agreed to give a brief 
to a large number of women’s colleges for photographs description of his studies carried on in preparation for 
of girls whom the various Physical Directors considered _ the designing of the seal, and of his findings in regard 
representative of the college girl of today. After lengthy to the physical characteristics of the typical American 
and careful study of the best of these photographs and college boy and girl of today, at the convention banquet. 
the posing by models who seemed to come nearest to the This will be an additional inducement to attend this event. 
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The Sociology of Physical Education 


By 


FRANK S. LLOYD, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


applied science a fruitful field for scientific re- 

search. Reciprocally, education as an art will apply 
many of the findings of scientific research to its peculiar 
problems. Education is “coterminal” for the many ap- 
proaches of physical and social science. By its nature, 
education can perhaps more directly utilize the findings 
of social science (the study of society) than those of 
physical science. 

Physical education and its allied fields of education 
have been more interested in the physical sciences than 
the social sciences, perhaps because of their keen interest 
in the physiological outcomes of these activities. With 
the present emphasis of education upon individual and 
social adjustment, it would appear that these fields will 
manifest an increasing interest in the findings of the 
research of the social sciences and an increasing emphasis 
upon research problems of a social science nature and 
the techniques most apt for such research. 


F vn si offers to practically every branch of 


Differentiation of Physical and Social Science 


The social sciences owe much in methodology and 
factual information to the physical sciences. The ten- 
dency will probably be for a closer relationship than 
exists at the present time. The two fields of research are 





A paper presented in a Symposium before the Research Section, 
A. P.E. A. Convention, April 1936, St. Louis. 

1 Howard W. Odum, and Katherine Jocher, An Introduction to So- 
cial Research (New York: Henry Holt and Company), p. 45. 


best comprehended and the findings most effectively 
utilized as they contribute to each other. This inter. 
relationship is clearly indicated in the listings of the 
respective fields given in Table I. 

Research in social sciences is beset with certain in- 
herent difficulties, while the physical sciences are typifigi 
by the method of controlled observations capable of yer. 
fication by repetition. Sociological studies share with 
the other social science disciplines difficulties resulting 
from what often appears to be inexactness in technique, 
Some of these difficulties have been stated to be: indef. 
niteness of nomenclature, indirection of measurement, 
lack of adequate methods for some of the more complex 
problems, changing nature of data, and indivisibility of 
phenomena and consequently of the problems. 

Such disadvantages should not discourage the pros 
pective student in the field of research. Practically al 
of the scientific research in the social science field has 
accrued during the last fifty years, as compared to som 
two hundred years in the field of physical science. 


Sociology of the Social Sciences 

Sociology being concerned with the study of social be. 
havior, its existence, nature, and changes, it borrows 
from the other social sciences and to some degree from 
the findings of the physical sciences. 

It is desirable to see sociology in its setting with the 
other disciplines comprising the field of social science, 
There are many classifications of these approaches. The 


TABLE | 
An Interdependent Field of Social Research! 
A Type of Analogical and Relational Concept 








Elements of Social Process 


Physical Backgrounds Mathematics 
Social Change Astronomy 
Social Incidence Physics 
Individual and Social Differentiation Chemistry 
Personality and Leadership 


The Home and Family Relationships Physical Geography 


The School and Educational Guidance Physical Anthropology 


The Church and Religious Experience 
The State and Governmental Control 
Industry and Working Conditions 
Community and Larger Associations Radio 
Social Science and Social Guidance Aeronautics 


Geology 
Engineering 


The Physical Sciences 


Physical Psychology 


Newer Composite Applied Sciences: Social Statistics 


The Social Sciences 


History Sociology 
Economics Special Applications: 
Political Science Legislation 
Social Psychology Business 

Social Geography Religion 

Social Anthropology Education 
Social Biology Social Work 
Jurisprudence Psychiatry 


Social Ethics Public Health 


Social Planning 


Automobile Engineering 


Polar Exploration 


Ocean Transportation 


Bacteriology 


Medicine, Surgery 
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following list is typical: philosophical, analogical, biolog- 
ical (social biology), psychologicat (social psychology), 
anthropological, political ( jurisprudence, economics) , 
geographical (social geography), and sociological. 

The relationships of sociology to the social sciences is 
clearly indicated in the following diagram showing sociol- 


ogy as a “coterminal’’ science. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ° 


(a 


Ad010Nn0S 


A Type of Anatomical and Relational Concept 


The methods or, better, the techniques of research in 
sociology are those of other social science approaches, 
namely, historical, case history survey, experimental, and 
statistical. Woodworth has grouped these techniques 
under four headings as follows: 

Experimental Method—Where it is possible to set 
controls of the conditions under which the observed 
phenomena move. 

Genetic Method.—Where it is not possible to control 
the essential conditions, but where it may be possible to 
know what they are and to follow up their developments. 

Historical Method.—Where the investigation is not 
started before important phenomena have developed. 

Comparative Method.—Where the data are not treated 
as antecedent and consequent, but as parallel series in 
order to reveal correspondence and differences which 
may throw light upon causation. 

In sociological research it is exceedingly difficult to 
utilize effectively the experimental method due to the 
inherent difficulties of the problems of social behavior. 

The genetic method has been, and will be, increasingly 
effective in sociological research. Including case studies 
and their resultant social diagnoses, it is perhaps the most 
effective research technique in the field of sociology. 





2 After Odum and Jocher. Repreduced by special permission. 
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The historical method was the most generally used 
technique in the early developments of sociological re- 
search. Handicapped by the indirectness and often sec- 
ondary nature of the evidence, it has given way in im- 
portance to the genetic method. 

The comparative method, which is essentially statisti- 
cal, has grown in popularity and effectiveness in the last 
decade. Statistical techniques are applicable to problems 
of social behavior providing the data can be objectified. 


Emphasis of Sociological Research 


Sociological research has progressively moved from a 
concentration upon the historical aspects of social be- 
havior to the study of some of the problems of institu- 
tions and social processes themselves. Robert E. Parks 
states that the goal of sociology is to “describe, explain, 
and: ultimately predict the typical patterns of human 
behavior.” It is interested in developing truths con- 
cerning the universal tendencies of social behavior. So- 
ciological research, then, is interested in syntheses— 
looking for constant universal characteristics and rela- 
tionships of social behavior. 

In this endeavor, it has followed two directions: the 
investigation of the nature and condition of the social 
personality, and the determination of the universal 
elements of the social interaction; including in its scope 
studies of social organization, social institutions, cultural 
evolution, groups and individuals in groups, personality 
and adjustment, and culture and inheritance. 

Physical education, representing a form of cultural or- 
ganization, is of interest to the sociologist and conversely 
the physical educator is in part a sociologist, being in- 
terested in the direction of social behavior, the influence 
of social situations upon individuals and the influence 
of the individual on social groups. 


Some Sociological Studies in Physical Education 


No attempt will be made to cover the entire range of 
sociological studies in the field of physical education, but 
rather to indicate the nature and possibilities of the 
sociological approach. 


A. Problems—lInterpretation of Physical Education and 
Its Purposes in Society—These will include studies of: 

1. Social philosophies and their implications and in- 
fluence on physical education. 

2. Objectives and purposes of physical education as 
expressions of various social forces. 

3. The effects of objectives upon the functions and 
nature of physical education. 

4. The effect of physical education upon the functions 
and purposes of society. 

B. Studies Concerning the Individual as a Social Unit— 

1. The social adjustment effects of various types of 
physical education upon different groups of individuals 
by age, sex, socio-economic status, geographic and politi- 
cal patterns. 

2. The effects of the various social situations in physi- 
cal education upon different individuals. 

3. The effects of various social conditions and patterns 
upon physical education choices and interests. 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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A New Approach to Health 


By 


HENRY F. VAUGHAN, Dr.P.H. 


Commissioner of 
Trustee, Board of Directors, 


in public health has been recorded since the turn of 

the century, more especially during the last two de- 
cades. We need but glance at the mortality and mor- 
bidity tables and observe the diminution in the prevalence 
of such diseases as diphtheria, typhoid fever, and tuber- 
culosis. In 1900 nearly four times as many persons per 
100,000 population died from tuberculosis as died in 
1934. If the 1900 death rate still prevailed, tuberculosis 
would kill 250,000 persons annually. In contrast there 
were approximately 72,000 persons who died of this dis- 
ease in 1934. Typhoid fever in communities with well- 
organized health machinery has all but disappeared until 
now it is actually difficult to find an occasional case to 
demonstrate the disease to a medical student. 

The remarkable prolongation of human life with the 
striking improvements in health has continued in spite 
of the years of depression. There are some who will argue 
that this salubrious condition is a result of favorable 
weather conditions—that we have not been subjected to 
any extremes of heat or cold. Meteorologically, data, on 
the other hand, will prove that the past three or four 
years, with very recent exceptions, have been average 
ones. There are others who will declare that good health 
conditions are due to the absence of a pandemic of some 
such disease as influenza, concerning the control of which 
the public health and medical professions know little or 
nothing. This, unquestionably, has been a factor, but 
such epidemics, fortunately, occur but infrequently. 
Others have given as a third reason for our good health 
record the fact that the depression, by force of circum- 
stances, has deprived us of many of the indulgences of 
life to which some had become accustomed. The pinch 
of the pocketbook has forced a more normal diet; has 
prevented the gluttonous soul from overburdening his 
constitution with unnecessary, rich foodstuffs. The lack 
of funds has compelled fewer hours of night life with re- 
sultant-increase for periods of relaxation and healthy 
sleep.; While all of these factors may have contributed 
their share, I believe we may say that it can be shown 
with reasonable satisfaction that our good health tone is 
a result of the seeds of health education which have been 
so vigorously sown during the past quarter century. After 
all, public health is but a summation of personal health. 
The community with the low mortality rate is one in 
which the average citizen has learned the newer princi- 
ples of disease prevention and health promotion. The 


[ IS undoubtedly true that a spectacular improvement 


A paper presented before the Southern Physical Education Associa- 
tion, March 1936, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Health, Detroit; 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


city with a low tuberculosis death rate is one where the 
layman knows that tuberculosis is a preventable diseyy 
that it spreads from individual to individual, and thy 
avoidance to exposure is the best means of preventioy 
Where the diphtheria death rate has gone down ay 
where smallpox has disappeared, you will find that j 
these communities the parents have learned that the: 
children should be protected. 


OW, in spite of these satisfying and spectacular jp. 
provements, we should not be lulled into any fay 
sense of security. Should the years of depression linge 
there will inevitably result an increase in disease of , 
nutritional character such as scurvy and rickets and othe 
illnesses which predispose to tuberculosis and the degen. 
erative diseases of adult life. Tuberculosis is still th 
greatest cause of death in the United States between th 
ages of 15 and 45. It kills 50 per cent more girls tha 
boys between the ages of 15 and 24. Among the negrog 
the death rate is from three to six times that amon 
whites. There still exist important health problems whic 
demand our concerted attention. The tuberculosis death 
rate for all ages and groups has been reduced to a nev 
low point of 56.6 per 100,000 population in 1934. What 


the ultimate goal may be is still problematical, but ther § 


were six states in that same year with less than 30 deaths 
per 100,000 population. Wyoming reported a rate di 
but 18.3. Typhoid fever has been reduced from a rate 
of 20 in 1900 to 3.3 per 100,000 in 1934, and there ar 
many large cities which have reached the desired goal 0 
a rate of less than one. Our problem here is to contin 
the lowering of this rate and to provide the machiney 
to assure its permanency. Diphtheria has shown th 
same striking diminution as typhoid; diarrhea and & 
teritis among children claim but one-tenth the fatalities 
of twenty years ago, but it is still possible to cut th 
death rate of 12.5 for 1934 in two. 

When we look at the mortality trends we are impress 
by the upward trend in the death rates from heart di 
ease, cancer, and diabetes. Heart disease is now by fat 
the most important cause of death in the United States 
The cancer rate per 100,000 population has increas 
from 63 in 1900 to 102.2 in 1932; that for diabeté 
from 9.7 in 1900 to 22.0 in 1932, an increase of mot 
than 100 per cent. These changing trends cannot be # 
counted for solely by the change in age grouping. While 
it is true that the greatest savings in human life hat 
been made in the earlier ages, where particular attenti 
has been focused upon the suppression of the communit 
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ble diseases, there is evidence which warrants the con- 
clusion that our changing mode of life and our subjec- 
tion to the stress and strain of modern civilization are 

potent factors. 

HE pioneer American health worker devoted his atten- 

tion largely to matters of sanitation. He was con- 
cerned with water supplies, methods for the disposal of 
human wastes, the scavenging and sanitating of our mu- 
nicipalities, the general improvement of man’s environ- 
ment. With the gradual extension of our public health 
horizon, the health official possessed more exact tools 
for the control of the communicable diseases and event- 
ually, as years passed, he became concerned with health 
education and the promotion of positive health habits 
rather than the mere correction of physical handicaps 
and the control of contagion. 

Present conditions demand the coordination of all the 
potential resources which exist in the community for the 
betterment and improvement of child health. It becomes 
our obligation to develop to the utmost the community 
resources which too frequently remain latent and impo- 
tent when they might well serve to advance the health 
of childhood. In every community there are physicians, 
dentists, educators, ministers, newspaper editors, and 
other professional groups which, under well-coordinated 
auspices, can be influential in promoting public interest 
in the health of the child and in securing facilities for 
the prevention or correction of physical and mental 
handicaps. 

The schools have afforded a unique opportunity for 
reaching large numbers of children, but there is an ever 
increasing appreciation of the fact that most of our edu- 
cational and preventive measures should be available to 
the child through his parents even before he attains 
school age. It is a mistake to neglect diphtheria protec- 
tion until the child reaches the kindergarten, for in an 
unprotected population two-thirds of the deaths will oc- 
cur in the pre-school group. Likewise, smallpox is no 
respecter of age; nor is tuberculosis. In fact, with most 
of the communicable diseases the trying period is during 
infancy and the pre-school age. We are, therefore, obliged 
to advance our programs of prevention so that they may 
provide maximum good when most needed. 

In the first place, there is need for whole-time, well- 
organized local health service in every part of this coun- 
try. The question of whether we should have district, 
county, or municipal health departments depends largely 
upon matters of local consideration—the amount of area 
to be covered, the population of the community, the 
legal as well as geographic limitations. Such a full-time 
health service anticipates the employment of well-trained 
personnel, health workers who are seriously applying 
themselves to preventive medicine as a life-long occupa- 
tion. The health officer himself should receive special 
training in preventive medicine and should be supported 
with qualified technicians, nurses, statisticians, engineers, 
and others. He should have reasonable financial support. 
In general, it has been found that a fairly capable service 
can be rendered for a dollar per capita annually; a more 
complete service could be provided for twice this sum. 
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HERE are certain factors which affect the health of 

our citizens which, for their successful administration, 
depend largely upon the work of a public agency such as 
the health department. There are matters of sanitation, 
water supply, collection and the disposal of municipal 
waste, supervision »f housing, and control of the milk 
and food supplies which can be most efficiently handled 
through a public agency. There are, on the other hand, 
certain activities which deal with the control and sup- 
pression of disease and the promotion of positive health 
habits which may be carried on with maximum good 
only through a mutual understanding between the laity, 
the professional and educational interests of the commun- 
ity, and the public health department. There is great 
need for coordination, cooperation, and the elimination 
of needless overlapping of activities. The parent, the 
school teacher, the social worker, the members of the 
business clubs, as well as the physicians, the dentists, and 
the health officers, are all interested in child health pro- 
motion. 

There are some public health workers who sincerely 
believe in the development of teamwork, of knitting to- 
gether the various groups with the common purpose of 
developing a health conscientiousness on the part of all 
looking toward the application of accepted means of im- 
proving child health. Some of us believe that it will be 
to the advantage of all concerned, the public, the profes- 
sions, and the health agency, to have the physician in 
private practice concern himself with preventive as well 
as curative medicine. As a matter of fact I believe that 
very few will disagree with this attitude. There may be 
honest difference of opinion with the method employed 
to obtain this desirable goal—and well it is that there 
should be these divergent viewpoints, as this will result 
in the trial of many methods and through experiences of 
this character there will gradually be adopted an accept- 
able method of securing this type of professional partici- 
pation. The active support of the physicians and den- 
tists in no way detracts from the need of having strong 
local health agencies, both official and voluntary, includ- 
ing school health service and physical education. In fact 
there must be teamwork of the highest character between 
the profession and the health groups, and the latter will 
undoubtedly do most of the executive work for both. 

Assuming that we can all agree it is desirable to have 
the modern physician and dentist provide preventive 
services in their own offices, can we not go one more step 
and agree that there must be an understanding among the 
members of these two professions as to what the health 
promotion plans are? The individual must more or less 
subordinate his personal views to a group program which 
is sponsored by the profession itself and by the public 
health agencies; then, there is further need of seeing that 
the individual physician is thoroughly informed with re- 
gard to the techniques of the services which he is to ren- 
der. He must know the significance of the tuberculin 
test, its relationship to the X-ray examination of the 
chest, and the general physical examination. He must 
be conversant with the biological products which are used 
in securing protection against diphtheria, smallpox, iy- 
phoid fever, and other communicable diseases. 
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It requires time and patience on the part of physicians 
and health officers to see that this type of knowledge 
permeates the rank and file of the participating group. 
It cannot be done over night and probably not in any 
short period of time but if we agree that the family doc- 
tor and, likewise, the specialist, is an important cog in the 
wheel which is to control the future welfare of our chil- 
dren, we must agree that it is worth while taking a little 
time and using a little effort in trying to stimulate among 
physicians a consciousness of their responsibility. The 
physician has been trained largely as an individualist. 
The medical schools have failed to do their share in giv- 
ing him the broader view of communal health. The health 
agencies and schools should be interested in correcting 
this condition and we need not wait until our medical 
schools have a change of heart and correct their curricula. 
In fact, in cooperation with medical schools, postgraduate 
courses can be established with particular emphasis upon 
the diagnostic and preventive aspects of diseases of child- 
hood. 


A RESPONSIBILITY which confronts every health 
worker, whether he believe in integrating the family 
physician into his public health program or not, is that 
of disseminating the newer knowledge with regard to dis- 
ease prevention and health promotion so that it will 
stimulate an interest on the part of the laity; so that it 
will convince the parent that he has a responsibility to 
perform in behalf of his child’s health. We speak of this 
part of our work as health education and we have 
learned, in general, to use two methods of approach: 
one we might term popular health instruction in which 
we utilize all the known means of employing the spoken 
and printed word such as literature, posters, billboard 
signs, streetcar advertisements, radio talks, radio dramas, 
lectures to school children, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the likey then, in addition to that, we have or- 
ganized our health departments, our visiting nurse asso- 
ciations, and in some instances our non-official health or- 
ganizations, so as to effectively employ a large number 
of public health nurses who might more appropriately be 
termed family health counselors as their work is largely 
in the realm of education. These competent women afford 
the avenue through which our message of health is con- 
veyed to the parent and if they are well trained and suc- 
cessful in their undertaking, they secure parental re- 
sponses which are reflected in lower mortality and mor- 
bidity among the preventable diseases. There can be no 
difference of opinion among us as to the value of the 
public health nurse. She forms the very foundation of 
our program. 


OW, with particular reference to school health serv- 

ice and its relationship to this newer approach to 
public health, let us consider past effort in relation to 
current accomplishment. One of my colleagues has raised 
the issue of the necessity and advisability of carrying on 
in our school health progams the same procedures year 
after year in the same manner, though failing to obtain 
any statistical evidence that there has been any reduction 
in the prevalence of serious physical defects or general 
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improvement in the health of the school children 

of our precedures have not only failed to produce ‘ 
results but they have not been used at a time in the 

life when they are most needed. Every entering 
child should arrive at his classroom unembarrasgeq 
physical and mental handicaps which may mater 
hinder the child in the progress of his school work 
know that in unvaccinated groups diphtheria and ¢ 
pox are most prevalent in the pre-school age. When », 
wait for the boy or girl to reach school age, we 
missed 70 per cent of our ability to curtail the 

of this disease, as this per cent of cases would normally 
occur in the pre-school group. 

Not only is there more value to the child in hay 
health service at an earlier age but there is considerab 
advantage to the community as a whole and more 
cially to the teachers who are charged with the respong. 
bility for the schooling of these children. Furthermoy 
every family should be taught to care for its own needs 
and especially at a time when the need is greatest jy 
each particular member of the household. Our progray 
should then be one of providing continuous medical anj 
dental service when most needed. The teacher of physic 
education must share the responsibility in making aygi. 
able these preventive services through the channels be 
equipped to serve the growing child and under financid 
conditions which meet the situation. Where families ax 
unable to afford these medical and dental services, publi 
agencies should establish a program whereby such sen. 
ices become available irrespective of the economic sity. 
tion in the individual household. A teaching professin 
may well join hands with the public health workers jp 
educating the laity and the public officials as to advan 
tages to be gained by collation of all existing resource, 


HAVE endeavored to indicate that with the changing 

trends in the public health picture it is essential that 
we pay particular attention to the infant and the chili 
early in life even before he reaches school age and that 
we give our attention also to the adult and to the increas 
ing mortality from the malignant, chronic, and degener 
tive diseases. The picture might have been elaborated; 
we might have discussed our endeavors to reduce the 
high maternity mortality, the needless losses in early it 
fancy, the increasing complexities of mental hygiene, the 
inroad that automobile fatalities are making upon out 
death rates—all of these have a rather common methol 
of approach which involves the coordination of all exis 
ing local agencies interested in the promotion of the 
health, welfare, and happiness of mankind. We need to 
develop the latent and inherent capacities of the various 
professional and lay groups to better coordinate our prt 
gram of continuous health supervision for people d 
every age, race, and creed. The working tools are in ol 
hands. Medical science and the research laboratories ptt 
vide an insight into the newer knowledge of disease prt 
vention and life promotion. Well-directed cooperative 
undertakings in health education will still assure an i 
crease in man’s longevity and will ward off prematutt 
and unnecessary illness. 
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Directed play at recess in a small school 






The Organized Recess for Character 





BERTHA M. SCHOOLS now to determine how much of the theory can be put into 


actual practice. One of the first problems in character 
bail eT eer education is to educate the teacher in the evolving point 
i: eis of view of character training. She herself must have 
‘ial tha 4 


he child Ciiective of development has long been a major esPect for authority, must be tolerant, must “play fair” 





















Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 


od objective of physical education, but each year we at all times, before she can think of instilling good char- 


incall are finding deeper meanings and varied ways of ter traits in her children. ; ; 
Character is vitally concerned with choices. The more 


gener interpreting them in actual school practice. Especially ae ; ‘ 

vorated: is this true at the elementary school level. The condi- opportunities the teacher pry provide her pupils to make 
ell tions in the elementary schools of most cities are similar WiS¢ choices, the better will be the resultant characters. 
arly in @ ‘0 those in Baltimore where the classroom teacher, in The more agencies the schoo} uece today thromgn ‘whicn 


these choices can be made, the better will be the outcomes 
for our democracy of tomorrow. Some of these agencies 
such as the safety council, school bank, and assemblies 
are doing creditable work in giving children responsibili- 
ties and making them feel that they are necessary in the 
smooth running of the school. In line with this develop- 
ment the Assistant Supervisors of Physical Education 
have been experimenting with the directed play period 


ene, the addition to the academic subjects, teaches also the spe- 
on On cial subjects such as art, music, and physical education. 
method In fact, as it so aptly has been said, the teacher must be 
II exist: “the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night” to lead 
of te @ her children into the promised land of health and happi- 
need to ness. If we in the supervisory field can gather and 
varie organize materials of teaching and techniques which will 
ur pro lend themselves to- this character development phase of 


ple d our work, it behooves us to do so. at recess and have found it a worth-while project. The 
‘ne The -great need of the nation today is demanding principals and teachers like it because it keeps the chil- 
ies prc that the schools achieve greater success in character edu- dren out of mischief, and the children like it because it 
se pie cation. Committees in our Baltimore schools have been represents “good times for all.” We, however, were not 
eratil working on criteria, general objectives, and specific ob- satisfied with these evaluations. M hen studying the 
an i jectives. There is much to be done, and the problem is criteria as set up by the Character Education Committee, 

+—____ we applied them to these recesses and found an unlimited 


mature « This article submitted by the Women’s R 5 Sdi i ke shisists : : M 
‘. : ) s Rules and Editorial Com- yyumber of new possibilit or puttin ories into 
+ rad of the Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical S 2 ies for P 8 these theories 
sducation Association. practice. 
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The building of character is a cooperative endeavor of 
the principal and teachers as well as the children. It is 
in the game situations that the teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to see the Jimmies and Marys as they really are, 
how they fit into the group, how they react to trying situ- 
ations, and how they take a victory or a loss. This is 
the psychological and emotional time when socially ac- 
ceptable reactions and habits can be formed. This 
recess period, then, becomes the laboratory period for 
testing and trying out the principles taught in the physi- 
cal education period. If character is to develop as an 
outcome of the organized recess, it is necessary to give the 
children an opportunity to help plan this recess time. It 
belongs to them and they should be allowed to help 
plan their own good times. Just as in having a party, 
they get more fun out of the planning than the actual 





SHUFFLEBOARD time spent at the party. 
In working up a program 
10 S ‘ins for a particular school with 
——-90 in. the principal and _ teachers, 





we first list the character 
traits which in the particular 
situation should be empha- 
sized at this recess time. If 
the school has a general ten- 
dency towards poor sports- 
manship, we make that our 
specific objective and go to 
work. 


tue _” When the school has an 
Mga oe al assembly hall, plans for the 
| 
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games at recess are discussed 
informally with the children. 
They are asked to elect rep- 


Starting © Point resentatives to a squad lead- 
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ers’ council who will represent them and their play 
This involves the problem of getting just the 
type of boy and girl to represent them. Out of 
discussions with the classroom teacher will come 
qualities to look for in a good sport, the qualities of 
good leader, and of a good team mate. This js the tn 
standards can be set. Nominations are in order and 

an election the class will have its four squad leaders tw 
boys and two girls. From these leaders, the class 
its class representative to the Council. The leaders, jn 
turn, “choose up” alternately to form their teams, Th 
colors of the school are usually taken, one squad of 
and one of girls using one color, and the other two squads 
taking the other color. These two colors are Carried gyi 
in the same manner throughout the school. 

The Squad Leaders’ Council consists of the squad 
leaders from each class, or if the school is large, th 
class representative, one or two teachers, preferably the 
departmental teacher in charge of physical educatin, 
and the principal. The Council meets once a week fy, 
the purpose of planning the games suitable for reves 
for making schedules, regulating conduct on the play. 
ground, considering protests, and studying pupil prob. 
lems. At this time, color contests and tournaments ay 
planned for recess, noon, and after school. 

After the Council has decided upon the activities, the 
leaders return to their classes and discuss the work done 
in the meeting. Problems will arise and the class js 
encouraged to study them and offer probable solution 
to them. These are taken to the next Council meeting 
to be either accepted or rejected. If the class still ha 
faith in their original decision, even though it be rejected 
by the Council, they are free to study the problem 
further and present their findings at the next Cound 


One squad of boys playing shuffleboard at reces 
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at recess 





Diagram of hopscotch stamped in the concrete by means of template 


meeting. If it is the result of sound thinking and appears 
yaluable to the members, the Council will welcome it and 
include it in the final decision. 

When a problem is initiated in the Council, the repre- 
sentatives will carry the question back to their classes 
for thorough discussion. After deliberation, each class 
will compile the results of their thinking upon the prob- 
lem and give it to the leaders to present at the next 
Council meeting. In this way the children are faced with 
different ways of meeting a situation. They have free- 
dom of choice because the chief responsibilities have been 
thrown upon them. There is opportunity for immediate 
group approval of right conduct. 

Leaders are responsible for getting their teams to- 
gether, securing and signing for equipment, making deci- 
sions as to scores, and deciding questions of fair play. 
They must keep their teams within the boundaries of the 
space allotted; they must look out for the safety of other 
pupils playing nearby; and last, but not least, they must 
be honest when turning in reports on 
the team’s activities. Although this 
whole set-up will be at a child’s level, 
this forbearance and willingness to 
tolerate the opinion of others and to 
modify decisions provides practice in 
a real life situation in character 
development. 

The type and selection of recess 
games will depend largely upon the 
physical conditions of the school. In 
our suburban schools where the play 
space is ample, there is no question 
as to what and where to play. In 
these situations during the physical 
education instructional period, many 
games of high and low organization 
are taught so that children may have 
a wide choice. It is in the old schools 
in Baltimore where play space is at 
a premium that we use the sidewalks 
and block off the streets. No matter 
how limited the space, we divide it to 
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permit all children to play simultaneously. 

One of our greatest expenditures is the 
purchase of white traffic paint. We lavishly 
decorate all the available play spaces with 
diagrams and lines of all descriptions, with 
numbers for each space. When a school is 
fortunate enough to get a new concrete 
sidewalk or playground, the Business Office 
of the Department of Education stamps 
these lines and diagrams permanently into 
the concrete by means of a template. This 
labyrinth of diagrams for all kinds of hop- 
scotch and other games resembles myste- 
rious and secret symbols, but any one pass- 
ing by before school or at recess time can 
verify that for the children every line has a 
“meaning all its own.” Years of experience 
have taught us that certain games are more 
popular at recess time than others. Since we stress a mini- 
mum of teacher supervision at this time, games that are 
easily controlled by the squad leaders are chosen. The fol- 
lowing lists for the grades have proved the most popular: 


First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
Farmer in the Dell Teacher and Class One Man Dodge 
Cat and Rat Punchinello Three Flies In 
Duck, Duck, Goose Skip Tag Go Round the Mountain 
Crossing the Brook Run for Your Defend the Castle 
Square Hopscotch Supper Cricket Baseball 
Black Tom Chinese Wall 


Fourth- Fifth- Sixth-Grade Boys 


Underleg Soccer Baseball Basketball Goal 
Handball Volleyball Shooting 
Hunter and Three Flies In Softball 

Deer Club Snatch Soccer 


(Continued on Page 271) 


Children playing safe sidewalk games at recess 
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N. P. NEILSON 


Essentials of Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Hygiene 
Stanford University 


ers are faced with the problem of organizing physical 

education programs in secondary schools. They are 
desirous of providing programs that are educationally 
sound and that meet the growth and development needs 
of boys and girls. While serving for nearly eight years 
as state director of health and physical education pro- 
grams in the elementary and secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia, the writer was frequently asked to observe pro- 
grams and to indicate how they could be improved. This 
experience led gradually to the formulation of certain 
definite essentials common to all good programs. These 
essentials are: 


Gesee! administrators and physical education teach- 


A recognition and understanding of the basic attitudes 
and interpretations relating to physical education. — 
Physical education has been defended because of its 
military values, its health values, and its educational 
and recreational values. It can best be defended because 
of its educational values. Physical education deals with 
one group of activities. The fact that participation in 
activities results in deve'opment automatically makes 
physical education a part of general education and places 
it within the school curriculum. 

The three great prejudices expressed as asceticism, 
scholasticism, and puritanism have affected unfavorably 
the development of physical education programs. Gen- 
eral educators have assumed that education may be 
secured only through the use of books, and so physical 
education has been fallaciously labeled as “extra-curricu- 
lar,” called a “special subject,’ and has been given less 
credit than the “academic subjects,” the “core curricu- 
lum,” or the “solids.”” School administrators, teachers, 
and the public must hold a favorable attitude toward 
physical education if it is to be a valuable part of the 
school program. 


One hundred per cent of the boys and girls enrolled in 
school should be enrolled in a physical education pro- 
gram.—The thesis here is that every pupil able to be in 
school is well enough to engage in a physical education 
program adapted to his needs. Military training or 
assignment to some other activity can never be an ac- 
ceptable substitute for a well-organized physical educa- 
tion program. 


The physical education program should be a daily pro- 
gram for all pupils—Secondary schools that schedule 


physical education two or three days each week have 
programs that are inferior to the programs that ap 
scheduled daily, as far as this one item is concerned. With 
a few exceptions, daily vigorous physical activity is desir. 
able for adolescents and is a necessity if they are to 
develop organic power which is the foundation for goo 
health. 


Instructional periods should be from 40 to 60 minute 
in length.—Physical education periods of less than 4) 
minutes are too short and of little value because of the 
time required for dressing and bathing. General schoo 
organization makes it practically necessary that clas 
periods in all activities be of uniform length. A period of 
45 minutes for the junior high school and 60 minutes for 
the senior high school seems most satisfactory. 


The natural type of play program is superior to a pro- 
gram of formalized activities —Children are more inter 
ested in making the movements that are natural to the 
game or stunt engaged in than in making formalized 
movements in gymnastic drills or calisthenic exercises in- 
vented by adults. Sometimes teachers make the state- 
ment that their pupils enjoy gymnastic drills given to 
command. Perhaps they do not realize that there may 
be outward submission but inward rebellion. 


The program should include a large variety of actw- 
ities—Each activity has a specific contribution to make 
to the development of children. Participation in a nar- 
row range of activities means a narrow range of develop- 
ment. The athletic coach who claimed that he had a 
good physical education program because it was com 
posed of four major sports, and every boy in his school 
had experience in two of these so-called major sports, 
was mistaken. 


The physical education program should be well- 
balanced.—Intramural athletics, interscholastic athletics 
for boys, and playday programs for girls and boys are a 
much a part of physical education as is the instructional 
period. One part of the program should not be stressed 
to the detriment of any other part. For example, extreme 
emphasis on interscholastic athletics for boys leads to: 
(a) a program for the few, (b) concentration on a limited 
group of activities, (c) neglect of instructional and intta- 
mural programs, (d) long sport seasons, (e) winning 
games as the chief objective, (f) a struggle for advan- 
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tages in athletic schedules, (g) unwarranted newspaper 
ublicity, and ( h) coaches and high school principals on 
the move. State championships and University-sponsored 
tournaments in high school athletics seem to lessen the 
possibility of providing adequate physical education pro- 
crams for the mass of students, and especially is this 
true in the smaller schools. 


There should be no discrimination against the program 
for boys or for girls——Boys should be taught by men in- 
structors and girls taught by women instructors. The 
yearly pupil cost of the physical education program for 
girls should be approximately the same as that for boys. 
Facilities and instructional service should be equally 
available to boys and girls. 


Provision should be made for high school boys and girls 
to play together occasionally——The usual practice has 
heen for boys and girls up to ten years of age to play 
together. Separate classes have been organized for boys 
and girls in junior and senior high schools and in colleges 
and universities. It should be noted that the two sexes 
work and play together in the home and especially during 
adult life. They participate in activities in the academic 
classroom. Swimming, tennis, volleyball, social dancing, 
solf, and archery are physical education activities particu- 
larly suited for coeducational classes. 


Special emphasis should be placed on the activities that 
can be engaged in as recreational activities during adult 
life —This should not mean the elimination of such activ- 
ities as basketball and football from the high school pro- 
gram, because these activities are valuable for develop- 
mental purposes at this particular age level. But did you 
ever see twenty-two men sixty years of age play American 
football? In the first place, they probably could not 
agree on the signals, and in the second place, they would 
all be injured or killed on the first play. Did you ever 
see ten women fifty years of age play basketball? These 
activities may be viewed by adult spectators, but they are 
of little use to adults from the standpoint of actual par- 
ticipation. Perhaps swimming, tennis, golf, and social 
dancing are participated in most by men and women of 
all ages. For the development of skill, these activities 
should be given special emphasis in the high school 
physical education program. 


Awards should be eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
mum.—The practice of giving to athletes awards of con- 
siderable monetary value is financially and psychologi- 
cally unsound. The joy which comes from participation 
and accomplishment in activities is more lasting than the 
satisfaction of receiving an award. If the school letter 
is used as an award, it should be awarded to boys and 
girls on identical bases. The school letter should belong 
to the whole school, not just the boys of the school. 
Team substitutes, who never play in an official game (in 
reality this condition should not exist) or play for only 
a few minutes, should receive the same award as. the 
players who play full time in all of the contests. If 
awards must be given, make them simple and give them 
for achievement in the total school program. Efficiency 
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in other school activities is just as desirable and honor- 
able as efficiency in athletics. 


The physical education program should be adapted to 
the needs of individual pupils —This requires that pupils 
be given a thorough examination so that they may be 
classified for activities. Examination for pathological 
conditions or defects requires the services of a physician. 
Divergent cases, such as orthopedic, paralytic, nutritional, 
cardiac, or convalescent cases, should have special pro- 
grams adapted to their needs. There should be a con- 
stant classification of pupils by age, sex, and individual 
differences in structural and functional traits. Classifica- 
tion by functional traits means that tests of functional 
powers must be given. 

The analysis, evaluation, and adaptation of physical 
education activities is another prime essential. Physical 
education programs for high school boys would be revo- 
lutionized if activities were used to develop pupils rather 
than pupils used to develop activities. League schedules 
are drawn and the games must be played. Pupils are 
selected for the activity, so the schedule may be com- 
pleted. Is it not better educational procedure to deter- 
mine the developmental needs of children and select for 
each pupil the particular activities that have the values 
needed for his development? 


Issue no excuses from physical education.—A request 
to be excused from physical education means that the 
pupil has an unsolved difficulty. In schools where the 
program is adapted to pupil needs, excuses from physical 
education are not necessary. A definite understanding 
with school physicians and private physicians is necessary 
when prescriptions of modified activities are to be sub- 
stituted for the total excuse. Frequent checking is desir- 
able. In nocase should a pupil be excused from physical 
education so that he might take an additional “academic 
subject” or have time for study. 


Records should be kept and used to the advantage of 
the child.—In a well-organized program, pupils are exam- 
ined and tested relative to their condition, behavior, and 
achievements. ‘Teachers usually deal with large numbers 
of pupils and cannot be expected to remember the facts 
brought to light in the examination or testing of each 
pupil. The facts should be accurately recorded and be 
made available in convenient form. They should be 
referred to constantly in the adaptation of the program 
to individual needs. 


Adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies should be 
furnished.—If a high school is without a swimming pool, 
swimming cannot be included in the physical education 
program. If tennis courts are not available, tennis can- 
not be played. Each activity requires certain facilities. 
lt facilities are not provided in sufficient quantity, the 
teacher and pupils are handicapped. For example, if 
sixty pupils are assigned to a basketball court, the period 
is 60 minutes in length, and one basketball is available, 
on the average each pupil will have the basketball in his 
possession one minute during the period. If this con- 
dition exists throughout the year of 180 school days, each 

_(Continued on Page 272) 





Our Younger Dancers 


By 


MARGARET JEWELL 


Dance Instructor 
San Jose State College 


as an accepted part of conversation and discussion 

concerning contemporary trends in the various art 
fields and are in no danger of being regarded as a defiant 
call to arms—in either camp—it is certainly fitting that 
those of us whose interest centers in the modern dance 
should become self-critical, sternly analytical, and chal- 
lenging of our own motives and methods. Particularly 
is this true in the case of those who habitually work with 
younger dancers, on the high school and college levels, 
whose dance consciousness is just awakening. 

America’s dance frontier has now been extended to 
these same educational institutions where daily thousands 
of adolescent girls and young women answer the kines- 
thetic call of dance movement. This frontier has been 
reached, however, in a manner exactly opposite to our 
customary conception of artistic growth and develop- 
ment, and may incur some added dangers as it travels 
this backward path. 

All of us are familiar with the historic tracery of art 
production, “aesthetic indirection,’ or whatever we may 
choose to call it. In a primitive era bound by the sheer 
necessity of maintaining life the individual had no time 
and probably no inclination for the pursuit of art. To 
keep food in his stomach, a shelter over his body, and 
his enemies at bay constituted a full day’s work every 
day. But soon his family group enlarged into a clan, and 
the clan into a tribe. He found men who were better at 
hunting and fishing than he and who would gladly supply 
him with food in exchange for help in erecting a tent or 
hut. Thus began the higher social order in which men 
began to specialize and do more of the thing they could 
do well in payment for assistance in other ways. This 
meant leisure time—only a little at first, but increasingly 
more. 

With leisure, man began a type of serious play: total 
recreation, perhaps, rather than physical relaxation. If 
he became interested in experimentation, determining the 
relation between cause and effect, finding out what made 
things happen, he became one of the first scientists. If 
he found his pleasure in contemplation, meditative think- 
ing, hypothetical problem-solving, he became one of our 
earlier philosophers. But if he spent his time on decora- 
tion, adornment beyond necessity for aesthetic enjoyment, 
creation of forms for their own sake rather than in re- 
sponse to a need for self-preservation or comfort, he 
was a pioneer artist. 

These pioneers were naturally very close to the society 
in which they lived; their art forms were closely derived 


N OW that the words “modern dance” can be uttered 





from the things around them: their art served a distinct 
social purpose. The first dances were tribal, created in 
response to community need. They prepared the war. 
riors for battle; they eased the people’s fear of natural 
forces through propitiatory rites; they dignified all the 
tribal levels of progress with dances of great social sig- 
nificance. What the people needed, felt, thought, and 
respected was danced. And then for the first time 
appeared the solo dancer as such—at first in the guise 
of priest dancer or medicine man. Better skilled than 
the ordinary man and fully cognizant of the power of 
movement, he often ruled the group through his dancing, 
Still he remained sensitive to the demands of his people 
and, like political leaders of today, did not jeopardize 
his position by drawing too far away from his con. 
stituents. 

Dance history only began with primitive civilization, 
Always it mirrored the life from which it sprung—Egypt, 
Greece, Rome—and as civilization turned farther from 
participation in the artistic realm and toward the easily 
critical, hard-to-please world of the spectator, dance 
turned with it. Always a faint spark of dance life 
remained in two far flung places—the church and the 
battle field. There was little similarity between the 
archaic simplicity of the “Celestial Ballet’ and the 
gaudy pageantry of the tournament, yet both owed their 
existence to the power of communication through 
movement. 

Again in medieval life the dance appeared with full 
folk flavor and worked its way up to the court life. Here 
once more it spoke of the people in whose lives it flour- 
ished—the peasants danced of that which they knew: 
hard work in the fields, the joy of harvest, the excitement 
of courting. The people of the court in heavy garments 
and with a growing weariness at their surfeit of pleasure 
danced a “pretty measure,” each.attempting to outdo 
the other in intricacy of step, gallantry of gesture, and 
elegance of form. Soon only professionals could s0 
perfect the dance as to be admired, and a new art form 
in the world of dance began which was developed into 
the classical ballet. 

Here, perhaps, begins our story. The dance of the 
people had disappeared as such. For many years the 
people who danced for their own enjoyment did so as 4 
social gesture; the dance had lost its power of communi- 
cation and become solely a vehicle of amusement. Pro 
fessional dancers appeared before audiences not to speak 
to them of matters which both held real and important 
but to carry them away from reality into a dream world 
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of elaborate pretense. Isadora Duncan and the “Ro- 
mantic Revolution” are too well known to bear repetition, 
but an important aspect of this revolution must be rec- 
ognized. The famed revolt in dancing came not from the 
many, but from the exceedingly few—and not until 
Isadora had been accepted abroad did her theories pene- 
trate the American consciousness. 

Following her courageous attempt to discover the 
essential character of dance, the world was cruelly shaken 
and torn by the catastrophe of War. Part of the post- 
War reaction was a natural revolt against any of the 
established orders, and in dance as in other arts new and 
startling—not to say horrifying—ideas were propounded. 
The first powerful artist to rise above the maelstrom was 
Wigman in Germany, and for several years her name 
continued to be synonymous with “modern dance.” She 
spoke in stark and powerful movement of an aspect of 
life—long taboo to the dancer—which shocked audiences 
out of their comfortable matinee complacency. The 
modern dance was said to be ugly, angular, devoid of 
form, scarcely a “nice” pursuit for a young girl. 

In America Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, and 
Charles Weidman cast aside the rose garlanded waltz 
forms and Oriental dance dramas of Denishawn. They 
too were regarded by many as more than slightly odd, 
but one fact was recognized—the concert dance was 
changing fast; dancers again spoke of subjects which 
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mattered to them. Their comments upon the various 
aspects of the life in which they lived were satiric, 
perhaps, but sincere and vivid. 

In the meantime, what were the people dancing? The 
dance floors were crowded with the “Jazz Age”; the 
revues were adorned with high kickers and adagio 
teams; the schools—in which most of» Younger America 
could be found—still looked slightly askance at danc- 
ing. If any dance work was offered it was apt to be 
folk dancing in the public schools, decadent ballet or 
“aesthetic” dancing in the private schools. In disgust at 
such procedures, many of which were totally devoid of 
joy in movement and some of which were positively 
harmful physically, several valiant educators appeared 
and did an inestimable amount of good for the dance in 
education. Margaret H’Doubler of the University of 
Wisconsin was notable in that she succeeded in establish- 
ing a dance major course at college level leading to a 
degree. This academic recognition did much to give edu- 
cational dance necessary prestige. 

High school and college dancers were caught up— 
scarcely of their own volition—in the rising tide of 
natural dance. Theoretically based upon an enlargement 
of the natural movements of the body in order to free it 
for creative development, this type of dance was still in 
many instances a dance of pretense. The dancers seldom 
commented upon any aspect of their own lives but ap- 


“Dirge for the Departed,” Orchesis, San Jose State College 


































“Age” from “Response from the Living,” Orchesis, San Jose State College 


peared in romantic sketches of their imaginative design. 
Often technique was minimized to a vanishing point and 
the dancing became wholly “interpretative” —supposedly 
explanatory to a degree—of composed music. A soft, 
weak result was rather common and a general formless- 
ness prevailed. 


Then Wigman toured the United States for three suc- 
cessive years, alone and with her group; Graham, Hum- 
phrey, and Weidman caused artistic furores in New York; 
other less well known but equally sincere dancers in the 
modern idiom continued to appear in concert over the 
country. Student dancers made up a large part of these 
audiences; their teachers began to study at “modern 
dance studios”; and the educational dance was again 
engulfed in a revolt from above. 

More people are dancing now in America than prob- 
ably ever before. Certainly more are dancing with a 
conscious urge to communication through this particular 
medium. High school and college dance classes are full; 
extra-curricular dance groups exist in almost every 
school situation where dancing is offered to take care of 
students who wish more than the curriculum can include; 
Girl Reserve, Y.W.C.A., Community Center, and indus- 
trial groups are maintained outside the educational realm 
for enthusiastic young dancers; propagandist groups 
claim many young and vigorous dancers. These consti- 
tute the “lay dance” of the United States, and they make 
up a large percentage of the growing dance aydience. 
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- hat is our respons, 
ility toward them ang 
what should we do ty 
help them achieve thei 
special place jp th 
dance world? 

Perhaps first of il 
we should Challeng 
some of the Phrases ¢f 
modern dance Philoso. 
phy which are apt to 
spring so glibly to oy 
tongues. “The modep 
dance is a point ¢ 
view, not a system” 
we are fond of saying 
Yet many a dang 
teacher attends a “shoy 
course” or “holiday 
session” at a modem 
dance studio and hy. 
ries home to teach a 
series of technical pre 
gressions to her om 
students before she fg. 
gets. If we believe 
as we affirm—that the 
modern dancer shoul 
dance sincerely her a- 
titude or comment upm 
existing ideas, condi- 
tions, _ philosophie, 
then we must acknowl. 
edge the particular stage of development in whic 
these younger dancers find themselves at present. 

They are lay dancers—amateur groups-—in the begin- 
ning, and as such are not necessarily sincere when they 
are forced to speak in the idiom of the professional 
dancer. They come with many differences in ancestral 
strain and immediate environment. The wide spaces, 
rolling foothills, forbidding mountain ranges of the West 
give their people a life concept very different from that 
of the brown desolation of the “dust bowl,” the lay 
cypress clogged river regions of the deep South, the tight 
green, rock-ribbed mountains of New England. An ind: 
vidual whose years have been lived in an agriculturd 
area speaks of different subjects in a tone different from 
that of one whose earliest memories have been colorél 
with the industrial influence of metropolitan life. Thes 
students are several years younger in age and experientt 
than their instructor or leader—and may be led into prt 
cocious dance statement at her instigation. 

“Modern dancers need the bodies of children and the 
minds of women” has been another favorite statement 
But suppose we have the privilege of working with hig 
school groups—young adolescents whose bodies are nd 
long removed from childhood and whose minds at 
straining toward womanhood. Must we force the prem 
ture development of one in order to use to full effect th 
other? Is there no real place for the younger dancer # 
must she become a victim of over-sophistication in dante 
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jorm—none the less dangerous because it is many times 
unconscious. 

There is, I believe, a very real place for her—one 
which will give her satisfaction and one which will build 
4 firm foundation for the ultimate growth of the modern 
dance as an art form of highest rank. The young dancer 
must be given a knowledge of and experience with good 
movement. She must learn the satisfaction of moving 
well in so far as she can, and a desire for an increase 
in better movement. She must learn to feel pride in her 
body as the instrument for the production of meaningful 
movement and an opportunity to achieve more complete 
mastery of this instrument. She must learn how the 
self-discipline of form enhances the result of any artistic 
manifestation. She must learn to be unashamed to use 
the medium of movement for communication, and to 
be understandingly appreciative of its use by others. 
From these dance groups should come then a large num- 
ber of amateur dancers who will choose many professions 
but who have experienced the deep joy of good move- 
ment, an increasingly large and sensitive group of avoca- 
tional dancers, an intelligently informed audience which 
will stimulate the concert dancer and professional dance 
groups to higher achievement, and a small number of 
individuals who have found in dance an appeal deep 
enough to make it a professional calling. 

Most important is the necessity for giving these 
younger dancers a sincere and unashamed pleasure and 
satisfaction in moving 
well. For too many 
years it has been well 
nigh impossible to 
dance in school situa- 
tions without an elab- 
orate wall of pretense. 
One could not say sim- 
ply and without affec- 
tation, “I am Mary 
Jones and I like to 
dance because there I 
can experience the gen- 
uine kinesthetic thrill 
of motion and can say 
those things which 
transcend my rational 
powers of expression.” 
Rather one pretended 
to be a tree, storm- 
tossed or quietly blow- 
ing, a pixie at play, a 
Greek maiden, or any- 
thing or anybody that 
was not Mary Jones. 

Sometimes instead of 
a dramatic or highly 
Imaginative situation 
one was not Mary 
dancing but Mary 
caught in a tangled 
web of emotion which 
strangely enough found 
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its outlet in a rather hectic rhythmic response. “Fear,” 
“Ecstasy,” ““Penitence,” and “Supplication” were favorite 
themes which revealed Mary in a state of emotional 
dishabille. 

Therapeutically a case might be built up for the value 
of dance as an emotional outlet, but even therapeutically 
the advisability of an outlet for outlet’s sake may well be 
questioned. Merely letting off steam may prevent an 
explosion but it establishes nothing constructive. Econ- 
omists are not the only ones who have discovered the 
value of providing a channel for excess steam—which 
may then be used for turning other wheels to good effect. 
The dance studio—-still less the stage of even the most 
informal program—is not the place for emotional undress. 
To see anyone’s feelings lying naked and quivering is a 
thoroughly embarrassing experience which should be pre- 
vented rather than encouraged. 

Lest we be caught in a similar unhealthy extreme as the 
pendulum swings away from over-emotional pretense, it is 
well to recognize that setting up an over-abstract or super- 
social or highly cynical dance theme for high school or 
beginning college dancers is another dangerous type of 
pretense. Elementary students in any art form are of ne- 
cessity more preoccupied with gaining a vocabulary in 
the medium than with any other task. Until one has 
really experienced meaningful movement, he does not 
choose to speak in terms of movement—just as one does 

(Continued on Page 269) 


“Age” from “Response from the Living,” Orchesis, San Jose State College 
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HE increasing availability of excel- 
Films in the lent instructional films, both silent 
Physical Educa- and sound, giving lessons in the tech- 
tion Program niques of sports by outstanding players 
of national standing, has resulted in 
some interesting developments. Within recent months 
many notices have come to our editorial offices of the ap- 
pearance of such commercial films on the market, and 
in a number of cases excellent films have also been pre- 
pared by the physical education staffs of certain schools. 
These latter developments have been reported from time 
to time in the news columns of the JOURNAL, as, for 
example, the one on dance in this month’s issue. 

As we hear of the new uses to which these films are 
devoted, we notice, of course, that they are used chiefly 
in connection with physical education classwork, demon- 
strating proper form in swimming, golf, tennis, baseball, 
gymnastics, or the dance, as the case may be. Athletic 
coaches for some time have thus been utilizing motion 
pictures of their own games and of their opponents’ for 
studying styles of play, individual form in fundamentals, 
and pointing out mistakes as well as good performances. 
The more recent trends that seem to have come with the 
availability of 16 mm. sound pictures of physical educa- 
tion activities prepared by experts are along two lines in 
particular. One is to show these pictures in connection 
with the extension classes which are developing so rap- 
idly in adult education programs and also in college cir- 
cles where the available special instructional services are 
requested for wider community use. Then, too, a most 
interesting development is the scheduling of such films for 
school assemblies where naturally the students are found 
to be a responsive audience. Along this line some school 
departments are acquiring projectors and are announcing 
a schedule of motion picture showings of different sports 
at stated days and hours during the school semester or 
year. To these showings the general student body is 
invited, and those students interested in a particular sport 
are likely to be present voluntarily along with those 
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other students whose attendance is required ag q 
assignment for their physical education classwork 
All these developments are significant. Progressives 
minded teachers will find it to their advantage to te. 
keep abreast of this modern trend and thereby conti 
the additional service to their school and community that 

this new teaching medium affords. } 


N eXtra 


HERE are several dates that stand 


Great Day out in the history of the Movement 
for Women’s for the organization and promotion af 
Athletics 


athletics for women and girls on a sound 
and educational basis. In 1899 at Spi, 
College the first game of women’s basketball was played: 
in 1907 the first Official Guide was published; in 1916 th. 
Women’s Rules Committee, which had been functioning 
for a number of years, was officially recognized an 
adopted by the American Physical Education Associa. 
tion; in 1923 another organization, the Women’s Divisign 
of the National Amateur Athletic Federation, wa 
founded; and in 1931 the National Section on Women's 
Athletics of the A.P.E.A. came into being. 

Now in 1937 another high point is reached with the 
publication of “Standards in Athletics for Girls ang 
Women,” a committee report prepared under the chair. 
manship of Miss Laurentine B. Collins for the Nation 
Section on Women’s Athletics. This report is the fruit 
of three years’ study by a national committee. and ha 
been discussed and revised in accordance with the 
opinion of leaders in the field. It presents in very read- 
able form a set of definite and authoritative standards 
for the selection, organization, conduct, and leadership 
of athletic activities for girls and women—standards 
which are flexible enough to be adaptable to varying local 
situations, but which are specific enough to be clearly. 
seen goals for professional endeavor. 

The Section is to be congratulated on a professional 
contribution which is destined to be of far-reaching 
influence and importance in the field of health and 
physical education. 


T is an encouraging commentary m™ 
Physical Educa-  * the interest which educators are tak: 
tion in Education ing in our branch of the teaching profes 
Magazines sion that three educational magazine 
have recently devoted an entire issue 0 
their publication to health and physical education. The 
January issue of Progressive Education had for its 
theme “Jn Corpore Sano,” and was devoted to a consid 
eration of various aspects of school-child health and nor 
mal development, including posture, vision, relaxatiot, 
physical examinations, health consciousness, relation 0 
fashions to health, and visualizing health education. 
Childhood Education’s topic for the March issue was 
“Physical Education and the Young Child,” and Mis 
Grace M. Stafford acted as compiler to assemble a nuit 
ber of excellent articles on the physical education needs, 
abilities, interests, and activities of the pre-school and 
elementary school child. 


The March issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, official pub 
lication of the national honorary educational fraternity, 
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is also a special health and physical education issue, 
edited by W. W. Patty, and contains articles by a number 
of the leaders of our profession on the phases of physical 
education which are of particular interest to them. A 
glected bibliography, compiled by Dr. D. Oberteuffer, 
covers the contributions of this field which are of special 
interest to the general educator. 

These magazines are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of their contributions to the interpretation of 
health and physical education for the general educator. 
Our profession is grateful for the editorial interest which 
invited these contributions, and especially grateful to 
those of our members whose efforts were responsible for 
the success of these special issues. 


ROGRESSIVE education today is 

challenging the outposts and storm- 
ing the citadels of established traditional 
school practices. Where will physical 
education be found by progressive 
scouts? Will it stand ready with its great store of edu- 
cational ammunition to join forces with the best of the 
progressive leadership in forming a new social order, or 
will it hold back as an entrenched “die-hard” that will 
succumb only when all other educational defenses have 
crumbled? 

Progressive education is not really new, at least in its 
more conservative aspects. It is an attempt to present in 
organized form some of the best procedures followed by 
the stronger and more socially-minded teachers of the 
past in their efforts to develop integrated personalities 
in place of intellectually stuffed and many-skilled pup- 
pets. The poorer teachers of the past claimed that 
“knowledge is power.” They taught facts and trained in 
skills. The good teachers of the past believed that skills, 
knowledge, and social attitude were all essential, but 
that the most important was social attitude. Hence, 
they emphasized social living and tried to develop well- 
rounded citizens. 

Progressive education today is attempting to provide 
socialized training for a social democracy—preparation 
for social living rather than exposure to factual knowl- 
edge. The form of conduct and the mode of expression 
are recognized as more important than intellectual grasp. 

Physical education at its best is ideally adaptable to 
such a type of educational emphasis. It deals with a 
situation in which skills, knowledge, and social attitudes 
are constantly intermingled under more or less strong 
emotional stress. It can and does affect character pro- 
foundly, and hence should be one of the most effective 
tools of progressive education. Whether it becomes a 
major educational machine or only a minor tool, how- 
ever, depends upon the way it is organized and adjusted 
to the rest of the educational program. - 

Most schools at present are sadly in need.“of more 
specific objectives for their physical and health educa- 
tion program, such as will insure organic development, 
expressional skill development, mental development, emo- 
tional development, and social development. 

Progressive physical education will demand a complete 
annual physical-medical examination of each child, 100 


Progressive 
Physical 
Education 
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per cent protection from accident hazard and disease 
exposure, equipment equal to that in other fields, a thor- 
oughly graded instructional program that offers variety, 
progression, and a “balanced diet,” and highly trained 
leaders who are educators rather than expert technicians. 

Progressive physical education also will demand more 
coeducational activities, more of the socialized type of 
activities, more “carry-over” activities, more adult activ- 
ities, and more emphasis on training the child for leader- 
ship responsibility. It will demand the removal of 
remediable defects, the development of good postural 
mechanics, a reasonable assortment of game skills, safety 
skills, and vocational skills, an adequate knowledge of 
rules and strategies for every activity presented, and 
above all, the development of desirable social attitudes 
and emotional control. 

The child of tomorrow will be forced to fit into a 
highly complicated situation, involving tremendous nerve 
strain, a wide variety of social adjustments, irregular and 
abnormal hours, a little muscular activity and much 
mental activity, with probably a great deal of leisure 
time on his hands for which he will need intelligent 
training. This calls for a program that will fit the child’s 
needs physically, mentally, socially, ethically, morally, 
emotionally, and spiritually. The preparation for leisure- 
time expression should include training not only in phys- 
ical activities but in the fields of the arts, drama, music, 
and crafts. 

Progressive physical education demands a substitute 
for the present typical exercise-play type of program 
under inadequate supervision. This substitute must be a 
purposeful program of carefully instructed activities 
under expert leadership, with the emphasis on social 
training. It must also include more integration of sub- 
ject matter within the department and more cooperative 
fusion of activities with other departments. 

Physical education is at the crossroads. Progressive 
physical education is at the right; traditional physical 
education at the left. Which way shall we go?—By W. 
R. La Porte, University of Southern California. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
AST May a Committee of the 








N.E.A. A.P.E.A., meeting with officers of 
Affiliation _ the N.E.A. in Chicago, drew up mu- 
Committee tually approved terms for a merger of 


the A.P.E.A. with the Department of 
School Health and Physical Education of the N.E.A. 
This merger was then approved by the Legislative 
Council of A.P.E.A., and later by the N.E.A. and the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education, 
meeting at Portland, Oregon. 

In view of the many problems which have recently 
developed in connection with the final plans for com- 
pleting the merger, and in view of the short time which 
the Committee has had to solve these problems, the 
Committee advises that more time will be required in 
preparing its report, but that it will be mailed to all 
council members prior to the New York convention, the 
week of April 19th.—Agnes Wayman, Chairman, N.E.A. 
Affiliation Committee. 































Springfield International Festival 


By 






CHARLES F. WECKWERTH 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Springfield College 


N the city of Springfield, Massachusetts, during the 

time of the Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Associa- 

tion’s Second Annual Food and Home Improvement 
Exposition in the Municipal Auditorium, the sponsors 
decided to include, as an educational section of this 
exposition, an International Festival, to bring to the at- 
tention of the citizens of Springfield the foreign groups 
with their respective cultures. 

Booths were supplied for articles to be exhibited, and 
individuals participated in a pageant demonstration each 
night at 9:45 p.m. on the Municipal Auditorium stage. 
Each participant dressed in the native costume of the 
represented country. Appropriate musical interpretations 
were played on the organ by the City Organist, Mrs. 
Dorothy Birchard Mulroney. 

Sixteen foreign groups participated in both the pa- 
geant and booth demonstrations. Pictures illustrate the 
articles exhibited and groups included while diagrams 
make clear the stage business with reference to the Pa- 


geant Synopsis noted in the accompanying program 
issued to the 15,000 visitors to the Exposition. 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
Director, Helen M. Stage 
THE CULTURES OF NATIONS 


America, the melting pot of the world, has had for many 
years the cultures of nations brought within its shores, }; 
has had an opportunity never present in any land—that gf 
assimilating the traditions, folk-lore and cultures of all th 
nations of the world. 

In our city of Springfield we have present many of the tn. 
ditions and cultures of other peoples. We wish to take this 
opportunity to present in a small way these contributions, 

The Mahogany Room has been given over to the purpoe 
of exhibiting these cultures. A short Pageant is to bring each 
night at 9:45 P.M. the talented gifts of national life withiy 
our city. 

The Y's Men’s Club of the Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tion has enthusiastically built and furnished the melting pot. 


Program 


Associa. 
ing pot. 
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ie RWEGIAN 


Gilbert's Nursery has prepared the stage with the appropriate 
foliage to assist in presenting the nations represented in the 
city of Springfield. 


MAHOGANY Room EXHIBITS 


Armenian Finnish 

Belgian Hollander 

Czech Irish 

Chinese Italian 

Danish Norwegian 
Early American 


Polish 
Russian 
Scotch 
Swedish 
Syrian 


PAGEANT 


Directed by Charles F. Weckwerth 
Music Interpretations: Dorothy Birchard Mulroney 
Miss Springfield Flag Bearers Uncle Sam 


SYNOPSIS 
1. March of the Nations 
2. National Contributions: 
Tuesday: Scotch Pipers and Dancer 
Wednesday: Russian Dancing and Vocal Selections 
Italian Musical Program 
Thursday: Armenian Vocal Selections 
Medley of Irish Tap Dancing 
Norwegian Vocal Selections 
Friday: Polish Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Saturday: Folk Dancing by the Czechs 
- “The Colors”—City, State, National 
. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
. Medley of American Themes 
Dorothy Birchard Mulroney at the Organ 
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AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
Tuesday: Bavarian Orchestra 
Wednesday: Bavarian Orchestra 
Thursday: (1) Italian Street Music (2) Russian Singer 
Friday: Bavarian Orchestra 
Saturday: Russian Singer 


Stage Setting 


The rear wall of the stage was decorated with ever- 
green trees and a huge melting pot was placed in up-stage 
center. 

One group of foreign flags was arranged in the back of 
the melting pot, appearing to emerge from within the 
pot itself, while another group was placed in a disk which 
hung from the ceiling directly over the melting pot. 

The arrangement of the flags allows for an opening in 
which a character portraying Uncle Sam is shown at a 
definite time in the pageant. This picture serves as the 
cue for the singing of the Star-Spangled Banner by both 
cast and audience. 

Flag standards were placed on either side of the melt- 
ing pot to be used for the city and state flags. 


Diagrams and Descriptions of Pageant 


1. Brief introduction of foreign airs on the organ. 

2. “America” for entrance of Uncle Sam and Miss Spring- 
field, each having an escort. (See Diagram 1.) 

3. Escorts, after Uncle Sam and Miss Springfield are on 
stage, exit right and left and then take positions to lead the 
people dressed in foreign costumes in the March of the 
Nations. These enter from right and left upstage, cross diag- 
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onally down to front left and front right respectively, circle 
about in a figure S, come to down center, then up to the 
melting pot, and from there move in curved lines to left and 
right front. While in this formation (See Diagram 2), com- 
pleted to a semicircle, the colorful foreign costumes against 
the dark evergreens serve as a unique cyclorama for the 
specific national contribution being presented each night. 














4. Then comes the recognition of the city, state, and na- 
tional flags to the musical accompaniment of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” (See Diagram 2). As the two flags ap. 
proach the melting pot, Miss Springfield steps forward be- 
tween them and Uncle Sam goes around to the back of the 
melting pot to await his next cue. After this is completed, 
the national flag makes its appearance from stage left. As 
the national flag reaches the first corner down stage left, the 
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Diagram 3 
City —" State 
Flag ° Flag city and state flags move down stage center to meet the na- 
wearer ¢ + Bearer, tional flag, turn about right, and the three flags take their 
Ps .. \ places as designated below: 
t 
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~ am ° rs ; Melting Pot 
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| Pig ( + v National Flag 
+ + | 
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| Pg A a | City Miss State 
; “law ene a 
| = . ! + ! Flag Springfield Flag 
| . | * 5. At this point Uncle Sam appears in the opening pro- 
Ea ae eee | ee ek _| vided among the flags at the top of the melting pot. The cast 
Di 2 and audience join in singing “The Star-Spangled Banner, 
agram 
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National Physical Achievement 
Standards for Girls 


By 


AMY R. HOWLAND 


Department of Public Instruction 
Mount Vernon, New York 


HE establishment of acceptable standards of 
| achievement is of the utmost importance in the 

modern philosophy of education. There is general 
agreement among educators of today that accomplish- 
ment, and satisfaction in that accomplishment, are es- 
sential to the normal development of the pupil. In the 
field of physical education this is particularly true. Con- 
sequently, it becomes necessary to establish goals or ob- 
jectives for participation and performance in physical 
activity skills. 

Educators have recognized for a long time the need of 
acceptable standards of achievement in the physical ed- 
ucation program. Adequate standards for girls which may 
hope to find universal acceptance must represent and 
include the measurement of their performance in physi- 
cal skills in all parts of the United States. The data, 
when secured, must be analyzed by statistical proced- 
ures which are accurate and reliable, and an interpreta- 
tion made which will result in standards based upon this 
statistical procedure. 

An article published in the November 1934 issue of 
this journal explained that such a study had been under- 
taken at the request of the Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education, with the cooperation, 
and under the auspices, of the National Recreation 
Association. This study has now been completed and na- 
tional standards of achievement for girls have been set 
up which are already being used extensively in schools 
throughout the United States. 

A brief statement of the method of collecting and an- 
alyzing the data will demonstrate the national scope of 
the study. Several committees composed of widely- 
known authorities in the field of physical education co- 
operated in the formulation of the fundamental policies 
which guided the study. These general principles were: 


1. A very broad and comprehensive survey of perform- 
ance in physical skills would be made in which all geograph- 
ical and sociological areas would be represented. 

2. Actual performance would be scored and the standards 
then derived from these scores. 
= Standards when completed would be on a percentile 
asis. 

4. Age would be used as the basis for collecting and scor- 
ing the data, as it was generally agreed that age is the best 


classification for scoring performance, where one factor alone 
Is used. 


5. Each age group from eight to eighteen inclusive would 
be scored separately instead of grouping the performers into 
primary, junior, and senior divisions. 

6. A wide range of activities would be studied, from which 
those suitable for standards would be selected after careful 
study of the data. 

7. An instructional manual should be prepared containing 
the rules for administering the measurement of performance, 
and these rules and requirements would be drawn trom 
rule books of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee 
of the American Physical Education Association, or from 
standard books which represent accepted practice in this 
country. 

Certain considerations were involved in selecting the 
activities to be studied. Activities had to be selected 
which would help to standardize and clarify many exist- 
ing tests, establish standards of achievement applicable 
to the individual regardless of her transfer from one 
school situation or environment to another, set standards 
applicable for classification of students into teaching 
units, motivate the student in the physical education pro- 
gram, and assist the instructor to rate her program and 
teaching achievement. 

Additional factors that were considered in setting up 
the form of the standards were that activities should 
have universal use, that they could be measured in any 
situation, that they should be easy to score and admin- 
ister, that pupil leaders could assist in measuring per- 
formance, that a minimum of bookkeeping would be in- 
volved, and that activities as far as possible should ap- 
proximate actual game or sport situations. 

The performance records of girls in fifty-three dif- 
ferent skills were secured from all parts of the United 
States. More than 400,000 individual records were col- 
lected and analyzed by reliable statistical procedures. 
It was decided to tabulate the data first into units of 
1000 scores for each age in each event in order to de- 
termine the reliability of the data. The nine geographical 
divisions used by the United States Census Bureau were 
followed in distributing the cases in each of the group- 
ings. On the basis of school population in each of the 
geographical divisions used, the correct number of cases 
per thousand were allocated to each division. The Middle 
Atlantic states contributed 219 cases in each thousand, 
the Pacific states 68 cases, and the other states propor- 
tionate numbers. 

Computations were made to determine the mean, 








median, standard deviation, and standard error of the 
mean. The results derived for each of these groupings of 
1000 cases were then compared in order to determine 
whether the data were influenced unduly by variations 
in geographical, sociological, or other factors studied. It 
was found that in general there was uniformity in the 
results obtained when the separate units of 1000 cases, 
in each event, were compared with each other. 

The next procedure was the grouping of all the data 
into a total for each age in each event. The computations 
derived from the total were then compared with those de- 
rived from each of the separate groupings in each event. 
The results of this procedure confirmed what had already 
been indicated by the comparison of the statistical an- 
alysis of the data when grouped in separate units. There 
was a very marked similarity in the computations de- 
rived from the total when compared with computations 
derived from the data for the same event when grouped 
in smaller units. The following examples illustrate the 
procedure in making these comparisons: 


Att-Urp InpIAN CLus Run (11 yrs.) 


1st 1000 2nd 1000 Total 
RE tvacavaren 11 37 11.45 11.45 
MES ois. ceoncoars 11.16 11.22 11.18 
| ee 3.4 Sut Sicck 
30-Yarp Dasu (11 yrs.) 
1st 1000 2nd 1000 Total 
Nie, soko 5.91 5.98 5.89 
PME caxessxaiscacets 5.82 5.55 5.87 
oli iin cians 4.2 4.2 4.2 


The method used to indicate the general reliability of 
the data did not show the statistical reliability of the dif- 
ferences between the ages of which scores were secured 
in the same event. As the primary purpose of the study 
was to find out to what extent there was an increase in 
skill between the different age groups, it was necessary 
to determine the reliability of the differences in perform- 
ance. The procedure used was the computation of the 
critical ratio or experimental coefficient. 
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It has been pointed out that age was the one const 
factor used as a basis for determining standards for es 
formance. Differences in physiological characteristics a 
function would affect disproportionately the general 
trend of performance if the mean had been useq aS a 
basis for indicating increase in skill. In the fina] analysis 
therefore, the median was used as a basis for awarding 
points on the percentile plan. The arrangement of me 
values at each percentile was another factor which neces. 
sitated the use of the median in determining differences 
in skill. 

The next step in analysis of the data was the compu- 
tation of deciles from which the point values of the dif. 
ferent scores were determined. Point values for Scores 
made in skills which were measured in units of time or 
distance were derived from the per cent of each age 
group that achieved the scores found in the data. Fo; 
example: in analysis of the data for dribbling in fel 
hockey, it was found that the lowest 10 per cent of the 
14 year old girls made a score of 20.1 seconds. The point 
value for 20.1 seconds was therefore set at 1. The high- 
est 10 per cent of the same age group made a score of 
14.7 seconds and the point value for 14.7 seconds was 
therefore 9. Any scores higher than 14.7 would have a 
point value of 10. 

Point values for scores made in the activities listed as 
Success or Failure, or Successful Shots and Scores, were 
also derived from the per cent of each group that 
achieved success. From the data it was determined what 
the individual’s chances of success were by the per cent 
of the group that achieved that score. Using a point basis 
of 10 as represented by 100 per cent, the individual's 
chances were 4 out of 10 if 40 per cent of her age group 
succeeded. The point value for her score was therefore 
4. When it was found that a large per cent of the group 
failed at any one score, successful performance at that 
score was given a greater value than if her chances for 
success were greater. 

After all the data had been studied and the necessary 


SAMPLE SCORE CARD 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS FOR GIRLS 
Ages 14, 15, 16, and 17 























Base Running 


Field Hockey Dribble __ 





30-yard Dash (14 and 15) . 





60-yard Dash (14 and 15) 





ho-yard Dash (16 and 17) 








75-yard Dash (16 and 17) 
Run and Catch 
Soccer Dribble 











Potato Race 
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computations made, an instructional manual was prepared 
which contains directions, rules, and regulations for using 
the achievement standards. This book also contains the 
scoring tables and point values for all age levels, and for 
all skills included in the study. These books may be se- 
cured at a nominal price from the National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Score cards following the style of the sample card il- 
lustrated were prepared for the different age groups. 

Group II was graded on a percentile basis similar to 
Group I as shown in the sample. Events were: 


Hop, Step and Jump Baseball! Throw for Distance 
Soccer Kick for Distance Basketball Throw for Dis- 
Standing Broad Jump tance 

Rope Climb Jump and Reach 


Events in Group III, which were graded for “failure” 
or “success,” were these: 


Jump Stick Balancing D (14 and 15) 
Knee Walk C Balancing E (16 and 17) 
Tip-up Forward Roll C 


Vault Handstand 
Wall Pivot Headstand (without sup- 
Backspring port) 


Events comprising Group IV, graded on a percentile 
basis, were: 

Baseball Throw and Catch 

Basketball Goal Throw for Accuracy 

Basketball Goal Throw for Speed 
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Batting Playground Ball 

Field Hockey Goal Shooting 

Field Hockey Scoop 

Horseshoe Pitch:ne 

Playground Ball Pitching (overhand) 

Playground Ball Pitching (underhand) 

Quoitennis Serve (Deck Tennis) 

Soccer Kick (moving ball) 

Soccer Goal Kick 

Tennis Serve 

Volleybail Serve 

Certificates for fourteen or fifteen year old girls wiii 
be awarded upon the completion of 175 points. Three 
or more events must be elected from each group. 

To facilitate bookkeeping and to assist in the filing of 
records, certain age levels were grouped together. This 
arrangement will be of advantage in situations where 
grades are kept together for curriculum purposes. The in- 
structor may use the achievement standards for diag- 
nostic purposes. A line connecting the different percentile 
points will make a graph indicating the degree of skill 
each girl has achieved. Analysis of the picture thus pre- 
sented will enable the instructor to determine the content 
of the physical education program on which emphasis 
must be placed. 

It is generally recognized that interests and abilities 
in sports and games vary widely among individuals. Due 
to physiological and psychological differences, it is not 
to be expected that all girls will be able to achieve the 

(Continued on Page 264) 








NEW BOOKS IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
in High School and College 
By MARNA VENABLE BRADY, M.D. 


Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


12mo. 100 pages, illustrated with 41 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tumbling contains elements of real educational value. It 
develops concentration, elasticity, balance, self-control 
and stronger and better bodies. This book provides abun- 
dant material for the teacher. Every stunt is within 
the range of girls of high school and college age. The 
material is original, varied, practical and effective. It 
is invaluable for schools, colleges, camps and _play- 
grounds. 
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ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR COLLEGE 
MEN 


By FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Octavo, 118 pages, illustrated. 

Cloth, $2.50, net. { 


This book is a study of performance records and height- 
weight classification methods for college men, forming the 
basis of a national comparison of achievements. The tests 
are invaluable for diagnostic purposes and for sectioning 
students in required physical education. Its plan applies 
advanced statistical methods to physical education and is 
the culmination of ten years of comparative study. 
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MARGARET L. LEONARD 


Department of Health Educatior 
J. Sterling Morton High Schoo! 


Cicero 


OR four years at Morton High School we have tried 

the experiment of amplifying the girls’ annual physi- 

cal examinations into individual health conferences. 
During the eight to ten minutes allotted to each girl, 
the two examiners while making the regulation check on 
posture, feet, weight, nail biting, menstrual disturbances, 
and constipation have an excellent opportunity to observe 
related health conditions such as skin eruptions, inflamed 
or granulated eyelids, evidences of malnutrition, lack of 
cleanliness, colds, and symptoms of extreme nervousness 
or fatigue. 

These observations of the examiners are then discussed 
with the girl at the time of her examination. This period 
for the conference seems to be pertinent psychologically, 
for, in the first place, such a discussion tends to break 
down in the mind of the student the too prevalent idea 
of the physical examination as a merely mechanical, in- 
comprehensible routine. Also, at this time, the girl is 
naturally thinking about her health to a certain degree 
and consequently is ready, with a little encouragement, 
to talk over her individual health problems. 

If those problems are of an everyday nature within the 
sphere of the examiner, she herself makes the suggestions 
for remedies. If, however, there is need of medical atten- 
tion, the girl is referred to the school doctor for advice, 
or is given all information about reliable nearby clinics 
by the examiner. Notations are made on the examination 
blank as to the health problems discussed and the rec- 
ommendations made. Where it is possible the girl is 
recalled for a check; but if there is not opportunity for 
this with the less serious conditions, a check can be 
made when she comes for her conference the following 
year. 

The health conference is in no way to be confused with 
the yearly medical examination given by the school doctor 
to every student in the school. But the conference has 
proved to be a valuable supplement to this examination, 
as naturally more time can be used during it for a dis- 
cussion of the ordinary, minor health problems. When 
the medical examination or the conference reveals need 
for treatment and the financial condition of the family 
is not such as to afford this treatment, arrangements are 
made to help finance the case through the personnel 
bureau of he school. 


URING the entire school year, all students attend 
hygiene classes once a week, where health films are 
shown and various projects worked out. In the second 


The Health Conference 


By 


| 





llinois 


semester, classes are organized for students whom the 
examinations have shown to need special work regarding 
posture and menstrual disturbances. Recently a ney 
type of class in health education has been developed ty 
take care of as many as possible of the students who ap 
physically unable to take regular physical education an 
yet do not require a daily period of complete rest in the 
room provided for cases of extreme physical disability. 
In these health education classes, which meet five days; 
week in a classroom, the emphasis is put on remedying 
the particular defects which are causing the student ty 
be restricted in activity. This leads to a broad, general 
discussion in related fields of physical and mental health, 

Although these health conferences with some thre 
thousand girls take the entire first semester, we are con- 
vinced of their value even at the cost of delaying some of 
the special classes until the second term. That thes 
individual discussions have increased the general health 
consciousness of many of the students is indisputable 
Where at first girls had to be prodded into interest in 
their health and watched for regular checking on them 
selves, many now come voluntarily to the members of the 
health education department to ask for suggestions m 
widely varied health problems, to check on their weight, 





and, surely the supreme miracle, to ask, in the case of2 
few, to be put into special classes for the correction o 
defects which the conferences have brought to thei 
attention. 

Naturally, the discussions in these conferences reveal 
a startling range of needs on the part of students; a rang 
that might on first glance seem to extend from “the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous.” Yet the apparently most incor 
sequential needs are not ridiculous when analyzed. At 
vice to a girl on proper make-up or the development of 
more pleasing voice has its place in importance as sutél 
as the arrangement (as happened this year) for tube 
culin tests for a tuberculosis contact. 

In addition to the regulation findings from the bast 
physical examinations themselves, some of the condition 
which the conferences have revealed and which thet 
has been some attempt to correct are: extremely unde 
weight girls getting far too much exercise; girls wil 
no adequate lunch hours in their programs; girls wil 
too many extra-curricular activities; frequent cases 0 
repeated sties, colds, and headaches, often taken i 
granted by the student as natural, unavoidable cont 
tions: too short shoes; a case of slight deafness whi 


(Continued on Page 264) 
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Pre-Convention Meeting of the National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for College Women 


Meeting with 


The Eastern District Society of Directors of Physical Education for College Women 


April 19-20, 1937 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City 





Officers of the National Association: 
President: Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College. 
Vice-President: Ruth H. Atwell, The George Washington 
University. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edna Munro, Indiana University. 
Officers of the Eastern District Society: 

President: Virginia Rath, Swarthmore College. 

Vice-President: Alice Belding, Vassar College. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Julia Grout, Duke University. 

Program Committee: Ruth H. Atwell, Chairman; Eline von 
Borries, Julia Grout, Alice Belding, Dorothy Ainsworth, Ellen 
Jervey, Virginia Rath, Gertrude Manchester, Kathleen Lowrie, 
Elizabeth Abbott, Mary J. Shelly, Violet Marshall, Germaine 
Guiot, Ruth Radir, Alfreda Mosscrop, Bertha Kirk, Katherine 
Montgomery, Edna Munro, Mary McKee, Helen Saum, Janet 
Marchant, Gladys Leonard, Agnes Wayman. 


Preliminary Board and Committee Meetings, Sunday, April 18 


2:00-4:00 p.M. Meetings of National Association Committees. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors of Nationa] Assn. 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors with Chairmen of 
National Association Committees. 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 
9:00-9:30 aM. Registration. 
9:30-12:00 A.M. MORNING SESSION 


Presiding: Rosalind Cassidy. 
Theme: Planning for the National Association. 
Business Meeting (Open). 
Statement of the Business of the National Association. 
Announcements. 
Reports and Discussion of Long Term Plans for the National 
Association. 
Special Committees: 
Research, Ruth Bass, Kent State University, Chairman. 
Public Relations, Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Chairman. 
Meetings, Violet Marshall, University of California, 
Chairman. 
Budget, Edna Munro, Indiana University, Chairman. 
Publications, Helen Barr, Denison University, Chairman. 
Discussion Leader: Mary J. Shelly, University of Chicago. 


12:00m. Luncheon Meetings. 
Luncheon Business Meeting of the Eastern District Society of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women. 
Others to be arranged if desired. 


2:00 P.M. AFTERNOON SESSION 


Presiding: Gertrude Manchester, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Theme: “The Needs of College Women Today from the Phys- 
iological, Psychological, and Social Standpoints.” 
Speakers: 
Dr. Caroline Zachry, Director of Research, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 


9:15 A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


5: 
6: 


Dr. Robert G. Foster, Director of Consultation Service fot 
College Women, Merrill-Palmer School. 

Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


7:00p.m. DINNER (FORMAL) AND EVENING SESSION 


Presiding: Rosalind Cassidy. 
Speaker: John R. Tunis. 


9:00 p.m. Showing of New Motion Picture Films in the Physical 


Education Field, Gladys Palmer, The Ohio State University. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 
ORNING SESSION. 
S cmeaneine. Coa 


Presiding: Rosalind Cassidy 
Business Meeting (Closed). 
Regular Business. 

Election of Officers. 


11:00 am. Business Meeting (Open). 


District Society Reports on Projects: 
Western, Mixed Recreation, Eva M. Seen, Oregon State 
College. 
Midwest, Professional Interrelationships, Kathleen Lowrie, 
College of Wooster. 
Eastern, Aims and Objectives, Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith 
College. 
Reports of Standing Committees: 
Archery, Edith Hyde. 
Curriculum Studies, Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. 


Presiding: Dorothy Ainsworth. 
Speaker: Janet Owen, New York Herald-Tribune; Editor, 
Sportswoman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Theme: “Our Departmental Problems.” 

Group Discussion Meetings: 

1. Orientation in Physical Education. 

Discussion will include consideration of special classes, individual 
conferences, examinations, health service, hygiene courses. 

Chairman: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 

2. Progressive Education and the Physical Education Program. 

Discussion will include consideration of our interrelations with 
other areas of knowledge, organization of extracurricular 
activities, the use of professionals. 

Chairman: Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

3. Teacher Training Developments. 

Chairman: To be announced. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Virginia Rath. 

Reports from Summarizers of Group Discussion Meetings. 
:00 p.m. Adjournment. 

30 p.M. Dinner Meeting of Old and New Boards of Directors 
of National Association. 
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Forty-second Annual Convention of the American Physical Education Association 


Meeting with the Annual Convention of the Eastern District Association 


April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937 


Hotel Pennsyivania 


New York City 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Honorary Convention Manager: Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director 
of Health Education, Board of Education, New York City. 

Convention Manager: Mr. C. J. Kraft, Jr., Assistant Director 
of Health Education, Board of Education, New York City. 

Assistant Convention Manager: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York 
University. 

Commercial Exhibits: Mezzanine Gallery, Foyer of Ballroom, 
Parlor 1, Parlor 2. You are urged to get acquainted with the 
exhibitors and their products. 

Educational Exhibits: Mezzanine Gallery, Writing Room, and 
North Foyer. 

Registration: Mezzanine floor. Everyone is requested to register 
immediately upon arrival. The Registration Desk will be open on 
Wednesday, April 21, at 8:00 a.M. Registration fees are as follows: 


ee RRM 55 is oon sie eine eae ence eeES $1.00 
Members of the profession who are not members 

PN ES 2. oN, en eee 2.00 
Persons not members of our profession......... 1.00 
Students who are not members of A.P.E.A.....  .50 
Student members of A.P.E.A. (Upon registration 

and procurement of badge)................ 25 
Students for Saturday meetings only (upon pro- 

ce |. rs Vo charge 


A convention badge is required for admission to all meetings, 
social functions, and demonstrations. Badges, programs, and other 
convention material will be given delegates upon registration. 

Information Service: Consult Bulletin Board daily for program 
changes and other announcements. Ask the information clerks for 
any other information desired. 

Post Office and Lost and Found: At Information Desk. 

Meetings: All meetings will begin promptly, and doors will be 
closed. Doors will be opened for a minute after each address. 
Your cooperation is asked in making it possible for the presiding 
officers to follow these instructions. 

Social Arrangements: Information regarding reunion lunch- 
eons, group breakfasts, and dinners is available at the Informa- 
tion Desk. 

Banquet: The Convention Banquet will be held on Thursday, 
April 22, at 7:00 p.m. Tickets are $2.75, and may be obtained at 
Information Desk. 

Special Program for Wives and Friends of Delegates: Informa- 
tion Desk. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


2:30P.M. A.P.E.A. Executive Committee Meeting. (Room 1204A) 
7:30P.M. A.P.E.A. Governing Board Meeting. (Parlor A) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:00 a.m. A.P.E.A. Governing Board Meeting. (Parlor A) 
2:00P.m. A.P.E.A. Legislative Council Meeting. 

5:00P.m. Eastern District Council Meeting. (Conference Room 2) 
5:00 p.m. Women’s Athletic Section, Legislative Board Meeting. 


Meeting to be concluded with dinner. Place to be announced. 


Reports, plans for coming year, financial problems, new 
business. 


7:00PM. Public School and Administrative Directors Committee. 
7:00 p.m. National Promotion Committee. 


8:00 p.ar. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa; Presi- 
dent-Elect, A.P.E.A. 

Greetings from New York: 

The Hon. Fiorello La Guardia, Mayor 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools. 
Mrs. Johanna Lindloff, Commissioner of Education. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: W.G. Moorhead, New York 
University. 

“Physical Education and General Education and Their Mutual 
Interactions,” Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

9:30 p.m. Reception and Dance. 

Intermission Program: Demonstration of Social Dances by 

Arthur Murray and Group. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Teacher Training. (Grand Ballroom) 

Presiding: Lera B. Curtis, Oberlin College, Chairman. 

“Report of the National Study Appraisal Committee,” Dr. 
C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
“An Operating Code for the National Rating Committee,” Dr. 
Allen G. Ireland, State Department of Education, New 

Jersey. 

“Report on the National Study Committee on the Experimental 
Rating of Institutions,” N. P. Neilson, Stanford University. 

Discussion. 

This meeting will be in the nature of an open forum for 
discussion of matters pertaining to the work of the National 
Study, Rating, and Appraisal Committees. If desired, op- 
portunity for continued discussion will be given at 4:15 on 
Thursday P.M. 

Dance Section. (Roof Garden) 

Presiding: Marie Heghinian, Mt. Holyoke College, Eastern 
District Dance Chairman. 

Dance Symposium: 

George Washington High School, New York City; Teacher, 
Genevieve McGuinness. 
Morris High School, New York City; Teacher, Pearl Satlien. 
Horace Mann High School, New York City; Teacher, Ruth 
Jones. 
Summarizer: Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Therapeutics. (Salle Moderne) 

Presiding: Dr. H. A. Jones, Director, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Division, New York State Education Department. 
“Nature and Scope of the Schools’ Responsibility for the 
Hea!th and Physical Education of the Handicapped Child,” 
J. F. Williams, M.D., Professor of Physical Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Discovery, Program, Adjustment, Exclusion, and Follow Up,” 
Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., Director, Health Education, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Election of officers. 

Summarizer: Dr. G. W. Howard, Assistant Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Tests and Measurements. (Banquet Room) 

Presiding: Walter A. Cox, Albany, N. Y., Chairman. 

Demonstration: “Organic Efficiency Tests,” Leonard A. Larson, 
Springfield College. 

Demonstration: “Body Mechanics Tests,” T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
Springfield College, and J. Stuart Wickens, Yale University. 
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Men’s Athletics. (Southeast Ballroom) 


Presiding: Dr. W. F. Meredith, Department of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of Pennsylvania. 


Summarizer: George Little, Department of Physical Education, 


Rutgers University. 


“The Forward Pass of the Future,’ Harvey J. Harman, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 
“Track,” Glenn Cunningham, New York University. 
Election of Officers for 1938. 


“Principles and Policies Which Should Govern the Conduct of 
Intercollegiate Athletics,’ T. Nelson Metcalf, University of 


Chicago. 
Discussion. 
Announcements. 
10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Presiding: N. P. Neilson, Stanford University; Vice-President, 


A.P.E.A. 


“Crusading Against Crime,’ L. B. Nichols, Administrative 
Assistant, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 
“Recreation Reinterpreted,” Eduard C. Lindeman, Director 


Recreation Division, Federal W.P.A. 
12:15 p.m. School and College Luncheons. 
Russell Sage College. (Helen Cox Miller, Chairman). 


Wellesley College (Ruth W. Smith, Chairman; Town Hall 


Club). 
New Jersey College for Women (Helen Loubet, Chairman). 


University of Wisconsin (Dorothy Simpson and Ann Powers, 


Chairmen). 


George Williams College (C. D. Giauque, Chairman; to be 


held at William Sloane House; price, 75c). 


New York University (T. Ierardi, Chairman; to be held at 


Hotel Governor Clinton.) 


2:15-4:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. (Grand Ballroom) 


General Topic: Current Progress and Contributions of the 


Section. 
Business Meeting: All members are urged to attend. 


Election. Chairman for Eastern District, N.S.W.A. (voting by 


members of Eastern District). 


Chairman’s Report on Current Needs and Problems, Elinor M. 


Schroeder. 


Treasurer’s Report: Lena Walmsley, Bates College, Lewiston, 


Maine. 


Special Reports on Progress and Contributions of Committees. 
Rules and Editorial, Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Content, H. Margaret Lea, Port Washington, Long Island. 
Motion Pictures, Louise Schutz, The Ohio State University. 


Publicity and Radio, Alma Porter, Needham, Mass. 
Publications Service, Grace Stafford, Gary, Indiana. 


Research, Dorothy Humiston, State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls, Iowa. 


“Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women,” presentation 
of the report prepared by the Committee on Standards, 


Laurentine Collins, Public Schools, Detroit. 
Discussion Leader: Jane Shurmer, University of Pittsburgh. 


Research., (Southeast Ballroom) 


Presiding: Dr. E. C. Davis, The Pennsylvania State College, 


Chairman. 


“The Recreational Activities of Professional Men,’ Malcolm 


Musser, Bucknell University. 
Discussion. Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute. 


“A Statistical Study of the Varsity Athlete, the Intramural 
Athlete, and the Non-competitive Senior High School Girl,” 


Therese Powdermaker, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Discussion. Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 


“Misconceptions of the Seventh, Tenth, and Twelfth Grade 


Students in Florida,” Dr. E. Benton Salt, University 
Florida. 





April, 1937 


Discussion. Doctor H. F. Kilander, Dean of Panzer (oj, 

“X-ray Studies of Innate Differences in Round and Strait 
Thoracic Spines,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, : 
Iowa. 

Discussion. Dr. Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 4 


State University of 


Recreation. (Salle Moderne) 


Presiding: Walter A. Cox, Albany, Chairman of the Eastern 
District Recreation Section. 

“Community Organization and Leisure,” Eduard C. Lindemar, 
Director, Federal W.P.A., Recreation Division, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 

Panel Discussion: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University 
Chairman. - 
R. K. Atkinson, Boys’ Clubs of America. 

L. R. Barrett, District of Columbia Recreation Committ, 

Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

George D. Butler, National Recreation Association, — 

C. B. Cranford, Westchester County Recreation Depart. 
ment. 

Dr. Ned Dearborn, General Education Division, New Yo 
University. 

Edith Gates, National Board Y.W.C.A. 

E. C. Lindeman, Federal W.P.A., Recreation Division. 

C. M. Miles, New York State Education Department, 

Election of Officers for Eastern District Recreation Section. 


Health Education. (Secondary School Session, Banquet Roum) 


Presiding: Dr. A. G. Ireland, Chairman. 

Theme: “How We Do It.” 

“In a Large City,” M. Donald Adolph, Instructor in Health 
Education, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. Special emphasis: Development and_ instructional 
uses of the unit method with senior high school boys. 

“In a Medium-sized City,” Edith M. Matteson, Instructor in 
Health Education, Public High School, Hartford, Conn, 
Special emphasis: Instructional methods effective with sen- 
ior high school girls. 

“In a Small City,” Lorraine Gentis, Instructor in Health Edu- 
cation, High School, East Orange, New Jersey. Special 
emphasis: Construction and development of a course of 
study for senior high school girls. 

“In a Town,” Dr. Theodore R. Myers, Principal, Junior-Senior 
High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. Special em- 
phasis: Development and administration of a comprehen 
sive program for the junior high school with particular 
attention to remedial work. 





College Men’s Physical Education. (Roof Garden) 

Presiding: G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Chairman, 

“What Shall be the Future Direction of Physical Education, Ii 
Required?” Professor Oliver K. Cornwell, University of 
North Carolina. 

Discussion. Dr. C. L. Brownell, Columbia University. 

“Should Student Interests, or Diagnostic Tests, or Both, be 
Used in Determining the Selection of Class Activities im 
Required Physical Education?” Professor Thomas E. Me 
Donough, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

Discussion. Professor Robert J. Francis, University of Wis 
consin. 

“Coordinating the Intramural Program with the Required Proe- 
gram in Physical Education,” Dr. J. H. Nichols, Oberlin 
College. 

Discussion. Professor Dale Lash, Wesleyan University, Mié 
dletown, Connecticut. 

Private Schools. (Conference Room 2) 


Chairman: Captain William A. Palmer, Director of Physic 
Education, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

“The Headmaster’s Viewpoint on Physical Education,” Dt 
Charles C. Tillinghast, Headmaster, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers for 1937-1938. 

A visitation trip is being planned to some of the private schools 
in New York City, including Lincoln School of Teachers 
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For the 42nd Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association, meeting 


with the Eastern District Association. 


April 21-24 


Official Headquarters 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Under Statler Management 
most modern in the world. Rates, starting at 


' $3.50 for one and $5.00 for two, are surpris- 
N ‘; ingly reasonable. Each of the 2200 spacious 














You will enjoy the facilities available at 
this luxurious hotel—one of the largest and 
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rooms has a loudspeaker radio, circulation ice 
water, Servidor (to avoid tipping), free morn- 
ing newspaper, and numerous other helpful in- 
novations which will add materially to your 
comfort and happiness. Because there are a 
limited number of rooms available at all prices, 
you will want to make your reservation immedi- 
ately if you have not already done so. 

Your attendance at the convention will bet- 
ter serve its purpose by stopping at the head- 
quarters hotel. The reasonably priced meals in 
the four beautiful dining rooms will make it 
possible for you to live at headquarters as 
reasonably as at other hotels nearby. 

It is suggested that you deal directly with 
the hotel in making reservations. It will prob- 
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President W. G. Moorhead 


College, Horace Mann School for Boys, Horace Mann 
School for Girls, Fieldston School, Riverdale Country Day 
School, and others. 


4:15-6:00 p.m. Public Schools. (Banquet Room) 

Presiding: Josephine Beiderhase, Formerly Assistant Director 
of Health Education, Board of Education, New York City. 

“Health Teaching and Practice in the Baltimore Public 
Schools,” (Illustrated). 

“The Minnesota Study of Physical Education and Related 
Activities,” Carl F. Nordly, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Minnesota. 

Moving Pictures: “Physical Education from the Kindergarten 
through the Senior High Schools of Baltimore,’ Dr. Louis 
R. Burnett, Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Baltimore Public Schools. 


4:15-6:00 P.M. (Rooms to be announced) 


1. “Orientation Programs in College Physical Education.” 
Leader: Agnes R. Wayman, Barnard College. 

2. “The Health Examination and Its Follow-Up.” Leader: 
Dr. Mayhew C. Derryberry, Senior Public Health Sta- 
tistician, United States Public Health Service. 

3. “Outing Activities, Winter Sports, and Camping in the 

Physical Education Program,” Harriet Aull, Smith College. 
4:15-6:00 p.m. American Academy of Physical Education, Scientific 

Session. (Conference Room 3) 


Discussion Groups. 


Chairman: Professor J. B. Nash, New York University. 
Closed Meeting. 
4:15-6:00 P.M. Motion Pictures of 1932 Sokol Gymnastic Meet. 
4:15-6:00 p.m.Teacher Training Section. 
Presiding: Lera B. Curtis, Chairman. 
Continuation of discussion of problems in connection with the 
National Study Committees. Members of the several com- 
mittees will be on hand to answer questions and to discuss 
problems. 
7:00 P.M. 


(Room to be announced) 


CONVENTION BANQUET 
(Grand Ballroom) 

Presiding: W. G. Moorhead, President. 

Toastmaster: Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

“The Association Seal,” Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Muscling in on the Mind,” Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, author of 
Life Begins at Forty. 


President-Elect C. H. McCloy 


April, 1937 


Vice-President N. P. Neilson 


9:30 P.M.-1:00 A.M. Dance. 


Music by Hotel Pennsylvania Orchestra, Milton Merrill, Dj. 
rector. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
BREAKFAST MEETINGS 
7:00a.mM. City Administrative Directors Society. 


President: Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary: Julius E. Kuhnert, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A free discussion of the following topics by all who wish to 
take part. Each topic will be introduced by brief remarks 
from discussion leaders. 

1. Working relationships among health service, health instruc. 
tion, and physical education in a city school system—present 
practices and proposed plans. 

. Administrative setup for the control of interscholastic ath- 
letics in a city school system—present practices and pro- 
posed plans. 

8:00 a.m. Phi Delta Pi. 
Chairman: M. Elizabeth Moore. 


Private Schools Section. 
Informal discussion. 


State Representatives, National Section for Women’s Athletics. 
(Main dining room) 
State Problems and desirable revisions in organization and) 
responsibilities. Make reservations by 5:00 p.m. Thursdayy 
with Elinor Schroeder. : 


9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Public Schools. (Grand Ballroom) 


Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, New York State Director 
Health and Physical Education. 

“Juvenile Delinquency—Its Cause and Its Cure,” the He . 
Austin H. MacCormick, Commissioner of Correction of 
York City. 

Moving Pictures. “The Course of Study of the Newark Pu 
lic Schools Visualized,” Randall D. Warden, Director 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


Dance. (Banquet Room) 


Chairman: Ruth L. Murray, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Group Discussion: “The Field of the Dance; the Relationsh 
of Folk, Tap, Social, and Modern Dance to Each Othe 
and to the Curriculum.” 
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Discussion Leader: Dr. J. B. Nash, Professor of Education, Camp Counselors of the Future?” 
j New York University. Chairman: To be announced. ; Q 
Invited Group: Panel Members: Dr. Ross L. Allen, Assistant Executive Di- 
y. S. Blanchard, Director of Health Education, Detroit Public rector, American Cc amping Association. 
; Schools and Wayne University. Elizabeth Bass, Director. Camp Kineowatha, Wilton, Maine. 
Edith Burnett, Department of Physical Education, Smith Roland Cobb, Vice President, American Camping Associa- 
College. tion ; Director, Cobb Camps, Denmark, Maine. 
Lawrence Hostetler, Instructor in Social Dancing, Teachers Edith Conant, Girl Scouts of America. 7 
College, Columbia University; Horace Mann High School; Martin J. Feely, University of Pittsburgh; Director, Life’s 
Savage School for Physical Education. ’ Summer Camp for Boys. si acs ; 
Rosalind Cassidy, Chairman, Department of Physical Educa- Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
tion for Women, Mills College. Karl Hesley, Children’s Welfare Federation, New York City. 
Anne Schley Duggan, Chairman, Department of Physical Edu- Mr. L. L. McDonald, Director of Camping, Boy Scouts of 
cation, Texas State College for Women. America. : - 
Martha Hill, Instructor in Dance, New York University and Janet McKellar, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
Bennington College. Election of Officers, National Camping Section. 
: ‘ or 
— Dance Artist, Humphrey Weidman Concert Dance iit: ib ll lel 
dines thet, composer of music for dance. he — Schools,” Dr. Hubert Brown, New 
a ae si >ducation, hers ork University. 
eee tae tay, bilates iodine Discussion. Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
J ) nent of Physical Ed cation, University. 
ee tat — . “Change in Blood Sugar Induced by Athletic Competition,” 
Emma Waterman, New York Public Schools. _ Dr. P. V. Karpovich, Springfield College. 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers. Discussion. Dr. E. C. Howe, Wellesley College. 
“A Study of the Contributions of Dr. Delphine Hanna to the 
Therapeutics. (Room to be announced) Progressive Developments of Physical Education in the 
Presiding: Eleanor Dobbins Gage, Supervisor, Health and United States,” Minnie L. Lynn, Canton, Ohio. 
Physical Education Division, State Education Department, Discussion. Katharine Van Wenck, Oberlin College. 
New York, “Rate of Learning Gross Bodily Motor Skills,’ Dr. D. K. 
ll, Di. “Some Types of Public School Programs for Physically Handi- Brace, Chairman of Physical Education, University of Texas. 
capped Children in These United States,” Olga Lommen, Discussion. Professor Oliver Cornwell, University of North 
Supervisor, Bureau of Physically Handicapped Children, Carolina. 
i y, N. Y. (Formerly of 
cn aaa oe : " . National Study Committee and National Rating Committee. 
“Textbook Fallacies Regarding the Child’s Heart,” P. V. Presiding: N. P. Neilson, Stanford University. 
Karpovich, M.D., Professor of Physiology, Springfield Col- Secretary: E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
lege. “Standards for the Selection of Persons to be Trained for 
ish to Summarizer: Mr. C. D. Giauque, Professor of Health and Placement in Health and Physical Education,” Dr. E. B. 
marks Physical Education, George Williams College. Cottrell, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa, 
“Movies of the Crippled Children’s Camp at Binghamton, N.Y.” Discussion of Reports presented at Teacher Training Section 
astruce Mrs. Gertrude Robinson, Broome County Orthopedic meeting, Thursday morning. —— ; 
yresent Nurse. 10:00 a.M.-1:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Board, National Section 


on Women’s Athletics. (Parlor C) 
Camping. (Southeast) Elections; continuation of business from first meeting. 
Presiding: Jane W. Shurmer, University of Pittsburgh, Chair- 
man. 11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Panel Discussion: “Who Should Be Responsible for Training (Grand Ballroom) 


ic ath. 
d pro- 


Presiding: Franklin J. Gray, President, Eastern District. 

“The Adult Education Movement and Physical Education,” 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor, New York Univ. 

“The Relation of Physical Education to the Purposes of De- 
mocracy,” Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


New York in evening clothes. 











12:15 p.m. Eastern District Business Meeting. (Grand Ballroom) 
Presiding: Franklin J. Gray, President. 


~~ 


FAO Sif 6S PAR ETT ONE LONE, TNA NE 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEONS 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors. 
William Sloane House, 356 West 34th Street. Dr. John Brown, 


Jr., Chairman. All present and former Y.M.C.A. directors 
and friends cordially invited . 











Women’s Officials Rating Committee. (Hotel Martinique) 
Chairman: Elizabeth Beall. 





New A.P.E.A. Governing Board. 
y Presiding: C. H. McCloy. 
it. 

1:00 P.M. Motion Pictures. 
“The Olympic Games,” Dr. A. H Steinhaus. 
“Olympic Swimmers,” T. K. Cureton, Jr. 














2:00-3:45 P.M. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics. 




































Teacher Training. 





Health Education. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


(Grand Ballroom) 

Presiding: Mora Crossman, Chairman Eastern District N.S. 
W.A.; Playground Athletic League, Baltimore, Maryland. 

General Topic: Problems in the organization and guidance of 
the athletic program. 

1. “How Can the Schooiji Athletic. Program Carry Over More 
Effectively to Leisure-time Play?” A presentation of three 
view-points: “The Public School Physical Educator,” Mrs. 
Alice Coutts Aldrich, State Supervisor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, State Department of Education, Montpelier, 
Vermont. “The College Director,’ Alice Belding, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. “The Recreation Leader,” 
Emily Case, Director of Health Education, Y.W.C.A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Discussion Leader: Grace E. Jones, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Summit, New Jersey. 

2. “The Development of Personality Through Participation in 
Athletics—the Teacher’s Part in Guidance,” Professor Good- 
win Watson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


(Banquet Room) 

Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University; Chair- 
man, Teacher Training Section of Eastern District. 

“The Needs of the Trained Teacher on the Job—Findings 
in a Survey of Recent Graduates,’ Dr. Gertrude E. Moul- 
ton, Oberlin College. 

“What is Expected of Physical Education Teachers for Meet- 
ing the Needs in a Multiple Field,’ A. W. Thompson, Sup- 
ervisor of Physical and Health Education in the Public 
Schools, and of City Recreation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

“The Responsibility of Teacher Training for Recreational 
Leadership,” Dorothy Cline, W.P.A., Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


(Elementary School Session, Southeast Ball- 
room) 

Theme: “How We Do It” 

Presiding: Ethel Perrin, Eastern District Section Chairman 
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“In a Large City,” Dr. Lillian B. Davis, Assistant Supervisor, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, Department of 
Education, Baltimore. Special emphasis: Course of study 
construction and interpretation in a large city. 

“In a Small City,” Edward J. Storey, Directer of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Mamaroneck, New 
York. Special emphasis: Administration of health educa- 
tion and supervision of teachers in a small city. 

“In a Large City,” Howard L. Conrad, Supervisor of Physical 
and Health Education, Department of Public Education, 
Philadelphia. Special emphasis: Construction of health 
knowledge tests and supervision of teachers in a large city, 

“In a Rural County,” Vivian Drenckhahn, Health Teaching 
Consultant, Buffalo Tuberculosis Association of Erie Cou- 
ty, New York. Special emphasis: Promotion of health 
education in rural schools by a non-official health agency 


Tests and Measurements. (Salle Moderne) 
Presiding: Walter A. Cox, Chairman. 
“How to Secure Local Support for a Measurement Program. 
Thomas H. Hines, Brookline, Mass. 
Demonstration: “The Physical Fitness Test,” 
Quincy, Mass. 
Election of Officers for National and Eastern District Sections 


Recreation. (Roof Garden) 

Presiding: C. M. Miles, Chairman of Recreation Section. 

Recreation Research Report. 

“Fundamental Issues in Leisure Education and Recreation and 
the Educator’s Responsibility,” Dr. N. L. Englehardt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Report of the Joint Committee on Principles, Policies, and 
Standards,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

Election of Officers. 





James J. Carter, 


Private Schools, Men’s Session. (Conference Room 3) 
Presiding: Dr. Willard L. Nash, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City. 
“Current Trends and Practices in the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Interschcol and Intramural Programs,’ 
Round Table Discussion led by William Kurtz, Director 0 
Physical Education, Fieldston School, New York City, 
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PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 


CITY ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTORS SOCIETY 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 
2:30 PM. GENERAL SESSION 


(Southeast Ballroom) 

President: Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary: Julius E. Kuhnert, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Members of the Teacher Training Section are urged 

to attend. 7 

A Report by the Committee on Principles, Policies, and 
Standards for Recreation and Leisure Education, 
Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Recreation, The University of the State of 
New York, The State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 

A Report of the Committee on Curriculum Research of 
The College Physical Education Association, Wm. 
R. LaPorte, Professor of Physical Education, The 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Panel Discussion by city administrators and representa- 
tives of the Teacher Training Section on what should 
be expected of graduates of physical education insti- 
tutions in the fields of physical and health education. 

Panel: Louis R. Burnett, Chairman, Director of Health 

and Physical Education, Baltimore Public Schools. 

Carl H. Burkhardt, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Walter A. Cox, Director Bureau of Health, Board of 
Education, Albany, N.Y. 

Jessie R. Garrison, Director of Physical and Health 
Education, State of Alabama. 

Grover W. Mueller. Director, Physical and Health 
Education, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. P. Neilson, Department of Health Education, 
Stanford University, California. 

August H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Education, 
Newark Public Schools. 
Election of Officers. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
7:00 aM. Breakfast Meeting. 

Attendance is not restricted to City Administrative 
Directors. 

A free discussion of the following topics by all who wish 
to take part. Each topic will be introduced by brief 
remarks from the discussion leaders. 

1. Working relationships among health service, health 
instruction, and physical education in a city school 
system—present practices and proposed plans. 

Discussion Leaders: Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director of 

Health Education, New York City Public Schools. 

Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Baltimore Public Schools. 

Paul Krimmel, Director of Physical Education, Syr- 
acuse Public Schools. 

Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Providence Public Schools. 

Herman J. Norton, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Rochester Public Schools. 

Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Hartford Public Schools. 

2. Administrative setup for the control of interscholas- 
tic athletics in a city school system—present practices 
and proposed plans. 

Discussion Leaders: V.S. Blanchard, Director of Health 

and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of Bureau of Physical Ed- 
ucation, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

August H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Education, 
Newark Public Schools. 














President, Metropolitan Athletic Association of Private 
Schools. 


Private Schools, Women’s Session. (Conference Room 4) 


Presiding: Jean Brown, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, Utica Country Day School, New Hartford, New 
York. 

“Social and Recreational Values of Physical Education,” 
Round Table Discussion, leader to be announced. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. Camping. (Southeast) 


Presiding: Dr. Edgar Fauver, Wesleyan University; Eastern 
District Chairman of the Camping Section. 

Election of Eastern District Officers for 1937-38. 

“American and European Youth Hostels,” Monroe Smith, 
Director, American Youth Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Mass. 

Technicolor motion pictures and discussion. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Discussion groups. (Parlors I and II and Con- 


ference Room) 

1. “Problems in the Administration of Intercollegiate Athletics.” 
Leader: Mr. E. G. Schroeder, Athletic Director, State 
University of Iowa. 

2. “Co-recreation in the Physical Education Program,” Strong 


Hinman, Supervisor of Physical Education, Wichita, 


Kas. 


3. “Children’s Health Habits and Practice as a Basis of Health 
Education,” Ethel Perrin, Brewster, New York. 


4:00pm. Student Section. (Roof Garden) 


Chairman: Harry P. Romanofsky, New York University. 
Theme: “Physical Education and Olympic Competition.” 


Discussion Leader: Margaret C. Brown, President, Panzer Col- 


lege of Physical Education and Hygiene. 

“Attitudes and Athletics,’ Dr. Jay B. Nash, Chairman, De- 
partment of Physical Education and Health, New York 
University. 

“National Sports Programs,” Dr. S. C. Staley, Acting Director 
of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 

“The Question of Women’s Athletics,” Agnes R. Wayman, 
Barnard College. 

“Motion Pictures of Olympic Games,” Courtesy of Margaret 
Brown. 


4:00 p.m. Women’s Officials’ Rating Committee. 
4:00 P.M. A.P.E.A. Legislative Council. (Salle Moderne) 


6:30 P.M. American Academy of Physical Education, Dinner and 
Annual Meeting. 
Presiding: Prof. R. Tait McKenzie, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, President. 


8:00-10:30 p.m. National Study Committee and National Rating 
Committee. 
(Room to be announced) 
Presiding: N. P. Neilson, Stanford University. 


Secretary: E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Discussion and Formulation of Future Plans. 
8:30 P.M. DANCE DEMONSTRATION 
(MacMillan Theater, Columbia University) 
Chairman: Ruth L. Murray, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Dance Recital by College Dance Groups: 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 
WOMEN’S DIVISION, N.A.A.F. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Annual Meeting. 


Hotel Martinique, Broadway and 34th Street. 

Presiding: Edith M. Gates, Chairman Executive Ccom- 
mittee. 

Theme: “Athletics as a Social Force.” 

Executive Committee Report. 

Resume of work in the field from State Committee 
Reports, and of Projects in Small High Schools, 
P.T.A., Publicity. 

“Rural Problems in Recreational Activities,” Ella Gard- 
ner, United States Department of Agriculture. 

“Socializing Sports in the City,’ Mark McCloskey, 
N.Y.A. Director, New York City. 


12:30 P.M. Fourteenth Birthday Luncheon. 
Hotel Martinique, Oak Room. 
Hostesses: State Chairmen, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York. 
“Our Theme in Relation to the Community and Girls 
Out of School,” Mrs. Dick Sporburg, President, Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 




























Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Hunter College, New York City. 

International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

New York University, New York City. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. P 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Yale School of Drama, New Haven, Conn. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24 


8:00 A.M. BREAKFAST MEETINGS 


New A.P.E.A. Executive Committee. 
Old and New Eastern District Council. 
Dance Section, Legislative Board Meeting. 


9:00 A.M.-12:30 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


Demonstration Program: 

Barnard College Pool and Gymnasium, Broadway and 116th 
Street. 

Presiding: Marjorie Hillas, Chairman Rules and Editorial 
Committee; Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Swimming Demonstrations (Barnard College Pool). 

Leaders: Ethel McGary, American Red Cross, New York City; 
Harriet Graham, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Racing starts and turns, officiating, formation swimming, 
analysis of strokes. Activities demonstrated by students 
trom Barnard College, Teachers College. and New York 
University. 

Games and Athletic Sports (Barnard College Gymnasium). 

“Street Play and Side-walk Games,’ demonstrated by Street 
and Play Centers, Works Progress Administration, New 
York City. 

“Badminton Techniques—Analysis of Strokes, Teaching Meth- 
ods.” Leader: Mrs. Elizabeth Yeend Myers, New York 
University. Techniques demonstrated by students of 
New York University. 

“Volleyball Techniques—Various Skills, Team Play, and Strat- 
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egy.” Leaders: Irma Pelz, Teachers College of Connect 
New Haven Unit; Joanna Dyer, Arnold Cellege tee 
Haven, Connecticut. Techniques demonstrated by st d es 
of Teachers College of Connecticut and Arnold Colle "| 
Demonstration badminton and volleyball games, Landis 
players as indicated in technique demonstrations abov " 
“Individual Games and Sports—A Demonstration of A 
in Individual Skills.” Leader: Elise Nelsen, Sargent Cole 
of Boston University, Cambridge, Mass. Activities Phin: 
strated by students of Sargent College, Boston Univ ms 
10-10:30 A.M. and 12:30-1:00 p.m. =r. 
Motion Pictures of Various Activities will be shown j 
304, Barnard Hall. 
9:00-12:00 A.M. Public Schools. (Grand Ballroom) 
Presiding: Dr. Herman Norton, Director of Health and Physi 
cal Education, Rochester Public Schools. 7 
“What Makes the Criminal,” J. Edgar Hoover, 


N Room 


Director. 





LL 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
STATE DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Theme: “Lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes,” 
Isaiah 54:2. 
Southeast Ballroom and Parlor C, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, April 20-21, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


12:00-2:00 p.m. Luncheon. 
Toastmaster: Dr. F. W. Maroney. 
Speaker: Dr. J. R. Sharman. 


2:30-5:00 P.M. FIRST SESSION 

Theme: “State Administration.” 

“An Adequate State Program of Physical and Health 
Education Including Recreation and Safety Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Hiram Jones. 

Directed Conversation led by Dr. A. G. Ireland. Topics: 
Effective cooperation among state administrators of 
public education, public health, child welfare, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, clinics for crippled children, 
summer round-ups, civic programs on safety, fire 
prevention, etc. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. SECOND SESSION 

Theme: “Qualifications for Teaching Personnel.” 

“Fundamental Principles and Attitudes Inherent in 
Qualified Teachers of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Clifford L. Brownell. 

Directed Conversation led by W. H. Orion. Topic: 
Effective teachers of physical and health education 
in the public schools. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:30-11:30 A.M. THIRD SESSION 
Theme: “Improved Instruction.” 
“Guides for Determining Successful Teaching,” Jessie 
R. Garrison. 
Directed Conversation led by Dr. J. R. Sharman. Topic: 
Methods of Improving Instruction. 
11:30-12:00 Noon. Business Meeting. 

These are all executive sessions composed of past di- 
rectors and present directors with their professional staff 
members. The officers are: President, Jessie R. Garrison; 
Vice-president, Dr. Hiram Jones; Secretary, J. E. Rogers. 











. 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department 
e. 

Pag “The High Schools of Newark Visualized,” 
Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Newark Public Schools. 

“Report of the Curriculum Committee on Standard Curricula 
in Physical Education for All Grades,” W. R. LaPorte, 
University of Southern California. 

Demonstration of Archery Technique. 

Introduction by William P. Uhler, Jr., Associate in Health, 
Safety and Physical Education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Demonstration of Shooting by Carl J. Weese, 

(a) Shooting for a group, (b) Shooting with concealed 
target to demonstrate use of “point of aim,” (c) “William 
Tell.” 


9:00-10:30 A.M. Research Section. (Southeast Ballroom) 

“The Smoking Habits of College Girls with Relation to Scho- 
lastic and Athletic Achievement,” Mary M. Yost, Graduate 
Student, Wellesley College. 

Discussion Leader: Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

“Safety in Recreation,” C. B. Cranford, Graduate Student, 
New York University. 

Discussion Leader: James E. Rogers, New York City. 

“The Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men in Col- 
leges and Universities,” Carl Nordly, Department of Ath- 
letics, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

9:00-11:00 A.M. Men’s Athletics, Intramural Session. 
Room) 

Presiding: Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon. 

“Intramural Sports Promotion in a State Institution of Higher 
Learning,” Harry Samuel, West Virginia University. 

“Promotion of Intramurals in a Private College,” J. Howard 
Starr, Colgate University. 

“Intramurals as a Part of the General Health and Physical 
Education Program,” Dr. Clair V. Langton, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


(Banquet 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Safety Education. (Place to be announced) 

Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

“Preventing Accidents in School Athletics,” Dr. Floyd R. 
Eastwood, New York University. 

“What Can Be Done to Provide Insurance Protection for 
Players.” The New York Plan, F. R. Wegner. The Wis- 
consin Plan, F. P. Neverman. The Insurance Company 
Point of View, Captain Charles B. Searing. 

“The Place of Safety Education in the Health and Physical 
Education Program,” Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 

“Organizing and Administering a Safety Program in a City,” 
H. J. Schnelle, Director of Physical Education, New Haven, 

~ Conn. 

“A. Program for Teaching Traffic Safety in High Schools,” 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Columbia University and National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


9:00-10:30 a.m. Therapeutics. (Place to be announced) 

Presiding: Dr. H. A. Jones, Director of Hea!th and Physical 
Education Division, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 

“A Rounded Education Program for the Birth Injured Child,” 
oe R. Carlson, M.D., Neurological Institute, New York 

ity. 

“The Place of the Orthopedic Specialist in the School Program 
of the Physically Handicapped Child,” W. M. Phelps, M.D.. 
Professor of Orthopedics, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Summarizer: T. K. Cureton, Jr., Professor of Applied Physics, 

Anthropometry, Body Mechanics, Springfield College. 
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Pre-Convention Conference of the Dance Section 
of the A. P. E. A. April 19, 20, 21; 1937. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 
9:00-12:00 a.m. MORNING SESSION 
Opening of the Conference, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams. 
Lecture on Modern Dance, John Martin. 
“The Use of Percussion Instruments,” Franziska Boas. 
12:00-2:00 p.m. Registration, distribution of tickets, as- 
signment of lockers. 


2:10-6:00 p.m. AFTERNOON SESSION 
Group A: 
“Movement Techniques,’ Ruth Murray. 
“Dalcroze Eurythmics,” Elsa Findlay. 
“Dance Composition,” Martha Hill. 
Group B: 
“Dance Composition,” Martha Hill. 
“Movement Techniques,” Ruth Murray. 
“Dalcroze Eurythmics,” Elsa Findlay. 
(Groups A and B have been selected at random without 

considering ability or previous experience.) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 
9:00-12:50 a.m. MORNING SESSION 
Group A: 
“Movement Techniques,” Ruth Murray. 
“Dalcroze Eurythmics,” Elsa Findlay. 
“Dance Composition,” Martha Hill. 
Group B: 
“Dance Composition,” Martha Hill. 
“Movement Techniques,” Ruth Murray. 
“Dalcroze Eurythmics,” Elsa Findlay. 
2:30-6:00 p.m. AFTERNOON SESSION 
“Accompaniment for Modern Dance,” Norman Lloyd. 
“The Teaching of Social Dance,” Marion Canfield. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 
9:15-12:00 A.M. MORNING SESSION 

“Dance Notation,” Irma Otte-Betz and Irma Dombois- 
Bartenieff. 

Lecture Demonstration on Modern Dance, Hanya Holm 
and the Demonstration Group of the Hanya Holm 
Studio. 

2:10-6:00 p.m. AFTERNOON SESSION 

Lecture Demonstration on Modern Dance, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Charles Weidman and their Concert Group. 

Round Table Discussion, Mary J. Shelly. 

(See registration notice in February JouRNAL, page 115.) 








LUNCHEONS AND POST-CONVENTION MEETINGS 

12:30 p.M. Phi Delta Pi Luncheon and Afternoon Meeting. 

Chairman: M. Elizabeth Moore. 
12:30 P.M. Delta Phi Kappa Luncheon. 
Chairman: Ruth Ensor. 

12:30 p.M. Health Education Section of the National Association 
of Employed Officers, Y.W.C.A. Luncheon and afternoon 
meeting at National Board Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue. 

Discussion: N. A. E. O. projects for biennium on evaluation 
of the health education director; how to maintain profes- 
sional standards. 

1:00 p.m. Teachers College Luncheon. Students and alumni of 
the Department of Physical Education will present Teachers 
College with an oil portrait of Dr. J. F. Williams in honor 
of the twentieth anniversary of his affiliation with the 
College. Friends and former students of Dr. Williams are 
cordially invited to attend. Reservations should be made 
by April 15 with Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College. 
The price of the luncheon will be two dollars, payable 
when the reservation is made. 
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THE GAME WAY TO SPORTS 


By H. Arwoop REYNOLDs 


The elements and skills of our 
various popular sports are outlined in 
the series of lead-up games described 
in this new book. The ten sports 
which the author has_ prepared 
games for are: Baseball, Football, 
Basketball, Swimming, Soccer, Volley- 
ball, Tennis, Golf, Field Hockey and 
Ice Hockey. Each game is described 
under the following main heads: 
Number of Players, Field, Formation, 
Description of Game. Particular at- 
tention has been given to size of 
playing field and time available. 
There are 74 line drawings illustrating the text. 








8vo. Cloth . .. Illustrated ... $2.00 


THE CIRCUS COMES TO SCHOOL 


A Plan Whereby the Circus Becomes Educational 


and Recreational 
By AVERIL TIBBELS 


Original Drawings by the Pupils of Hutchinson 
School, Pelham, N.Y. 


» It is quite evident that many of 
you have been looking for such a 
book as this, as is evidenced by a 
goodly number of advance orders. 
The circus has an appeal to every- 
one and especially to children. Thus, 
this book which tells how to actually 
produce a school circus in all its com- 
ponent parts is of great interest to 
every teacher. There are two kinds 
of school circuses (1) The activity 
circus (2) The entertainment and 
fund raising circus. The author des- 
cribes in detail how to plan and produce both types. Spe- 
cific directions are given on how to make costumes out of 
inexpensive materials. 
8vo. Cloth . . . Illustrated . . . $2.50 





PLAY STREETS 


And Their Use for Recreational Programs 
By Epwarp V. Norton, M.A. 


The establishment of play streets 
in our cities is recognized as a vital 
necessity because of the limited num- 
ber of play areas available. The 
author, because of his wide experience 
in the programs established in New 
York City, is eminently fitted to 
write on this subject. 

In detail, he outlines the prob- 
lems, activities, organization and 
administration of Play Streets Pro- 
grams. The material is illustrated by charts and drawings. 





8vo.... Paper... Illustrated $1.00 





ARCHERY 
MODERN ARCHERY 


By ARTHUR W. LAMBERT Rin 
ARCHERY SIMPLIFIED . Sess 

By PHILLip ROUNSEVELLE 
MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY Pa $1.50 


THE TEACHING OF ARCHERY 


By Dave and Cia CRAFT” “- 
STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF ARCHERY _ ¢, 
By PHILLIP ROUNSEVELLE 7 
BASEBALL 
BASEBALL NOTES x 
By ELMER BERRY 
BASEBALL FOR WOMEN ..... $2.00 
By GLapys PALMER 
SWIMMING 
SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED . _...$2.00 
By LysBa and Nita SHEFFIELD 
SWIMMING ANALYZED ...$2.00 
By GERTRUDE Goss 
THE DIVING AND SWIMMING BOOK ------$4.00 
By GEORGE H. Corsan 
WATER PAGEANTS _— -------$2.00 
By OLIvE McCormick 
TENNIS 
TENNIS ORGANIZED --------$2,00 


By DorotHy RANDLE avd MARJORIE HILLas 


TRACK AND FIELD 


TRACK AND FIELD ‘ ncinanen a 
By CHARLEs W. Pappock 
TRACK ATHLETICS AND CROSS COUNTRY $2.00 
By LLoyp W. OLDs 


TRACK AND FIELD FOR WOMEN . ee | 
By ALicE W. FRYMIR 
VOLLEY BALL 
VOLLEY BALL, A MAN’S GAME $2.00 
By RoBert LAvVEAGA 
VOLLEY BALL FOR WOMEN _.. _....-. $2.00 
By KATHARINE MONTGOMERY . 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
EVERY SPORTS LIBRARY 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION . a 
And How to Play Them 
Edited by E. D. MITCHELL 
TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN _. ----$3.00 
By ALIcE W. FryMIR 
If you have not received our Spring Announcement 


of New Books (our advertisement in last month's 
Journal) send us your name and address. 


Have you our complete catalogue? 

















A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street 





New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





TAP IT 
By SHIELA O’GARA 
Instructor of Physical Education, University of Texas 
Music by ELizABETH BAKER Lonc, Accompanist, 
Dept. of Physical Education, University of Texas 


Published last month, this unique 
collection of routines met with 
immediate enthusiasm. The gay 
music and original routines are a 
happy combination and the teach- 
er will find that many of the 
dances are particularly suitable for 
programs and __ entertainments. 
Many of the routines are illus- 
trated with line drawings showing 
suggested costumes. The _ spiral 
binding is proving quite popular 
as it enables free opening of the 
pages. 
Quarto .. . Illustrated . . . Spiral Binding . . . $2.00 
Library Cloth Edition—$z2.50 


NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 
By Mary P. O’DONNELL and SALLY T. DIETRICH 
' Teachers College, Columbia University 

This book promises to be our best selling publication of the 
Spring. Orders are coming in, 
thick and fast, from all parts 
of the country and it is quite 
evident that this material fills a 
long felt need. Those who have 
seen the book say “This is what 
I have wanted for years?’ —“Now 
I! can really teach Modern 
Dance” —“T his is practical ma- 
terial.” It is particularly planned 
for students and teachers who are 
working in courses in “Survey of 
Rhythmics,” “The Teaching of 
Modern Dance,” ‘Studies in 
Modern Dance,” etc. The first 
part consists of music sketches 

and the second part, descriptions of skills. 

Quarto, Spiral Bound—$z.00; Library Cloth Edition—$2.50 


COSTUMES FOR THE DANCE 
By Betry JOINER; Illustrated by the author 

Every student and teacher of dance will love this book. Aside 
from the fact that it is one of the 

most beautiful books, from a 

bookmaking standpoint, we 

haveever published, it is also an 

eminently practical bookon how 

to make costumes for the dance. 

The author, a talented artist, has 

interpreted with rare intelli- 

gence dance composition which is 

reflected in her costume design. 

Dance is primarily movement, 

but the type and quality of the 

movement, as well as the whole 

dance composition, will be 

greatly enhanced by the design, 

color and fabric of the costume. 

There are six plates in full color which contain ten in- 
dividual costumes together with 48 line and wash draw- 
ings. The moderate price should enable all enthusiasts 
of dance to own a copy. Cloth (7x10) illustrated —.$2.75 





A new workbook which all high school 
teachers have been waiting for. Send 
your order now. 


A WORKBOOK IN HEALTH 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


By Giapys M. Gocre, M.S. 


Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

The central objective of this book is to cause girls 

to think out reasons for keeping health habits. By using 

a workbook, the students are encouraged to look for 

their information from several suggested sources. The 

work is arranged in units so that assignments may be 
made to suit the needs of the pupils. 


THE CONTENTS 


Part One 
Directions for Recording Medical 
and Physical Examinations 
Period Chart 
Unit 1. Taking an Inventory 
. Banishing Coughs and Sneezes 
. Checking up Luncheon Habits 
. Value of Breakfast 
. Bathing Habits 
. Keeping a Clean Food Tube 
. Guarding Against Ring Worm and Warts 
. Posture an Asset to Personality 
. Care of Teeth 


. Summer Vacation 


Part Two 
Period Chart 
Unit 1. Looking at Yourself Objectively 
. The Cold Problem 
3. Planning for a Comfortable Menstrual Period 
. Value of Well Chosen Food 
. Real Value of Sleep 
. Safeguarding Eyes and Ears 
. The Clothes Problem 
. Competing with the Beauty Shop 
g. Feet and Shoes 
10. Hygiene of Surroundings 
11. Truth about Advertised Medicines 
Bibliography 
Quarto Paper, Punched, Illustrated, $1.00 
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Watch 
the Birdie! 


By 
KENNETH R. DAVIDSON 


British Badminton Champion 


The all-England champions in action in London, March 1935. They are Mp 
Wheatley and Mr. Davidson. The latter is serving. 


and those on following pages were posed specially for this 
article by Mr. Davidson, Champion of Scotland and England. 


The photo below, which shows the service in badminton, HE days when badminton must be defended ip 


print are past. It has survived some rather harsh 

scoffing, just as tennis did in its early days. People 
have come to realize that badminton is a game that can 
accept the challenge of the most robust and well condi- 
tioned athlete and still, at the same time, give lots of 
fun to the mere novice. 

This apparent contradiction is really true, for to see 
beginners tapping the shuttlecock across the net makes 
the game one of the slowest in the world, but when 
experts take the court there is no game which requires . 
more coordination, rapid thinking, quick footwork, and @ 
fit, healthy body. It is this change of pace which makeg 
it suitable for all persons, beginners or experts, for its) 
tempo can be adapted to the player’s skill and speed. 
really is a remarkable game, for although it may only 
take a few months to learn the simple strokes, it te 
several years to make a champion. 

The quickness with which the beginner learns to keé 
the shuttlecock in play makes the game fascinating from 
the start. Unlike most games, the woman can hold het 
own in combat with a man—not in singles, of course, bl 
in mixed doubles—and thus the way is opened for a lifé 
time’s pleasure. This factor alone makes the game 
important link in the social life of communities and is of 
of the main reasons why badminton is spreading so rap 
idly—and will continue to do so to a much greater degregs 

The sports schedules of schools and colleges are prae 
tically full these days with team games—and so they 
should be—but many directors are realizing more and mote 
that their pupils will one day be unable to partake in th 
type of game, and consequently have added badminton # 
their schedule. This gives their pupils a foundation i 
something that will prove of benefit in their life aftet 
leaving the school. Not only are they preparing thel 
charges for their future welfare in the business and com 
mercial world, but also for the social side of life. 

The shuttlecock, weighing only a sixth of an oune 
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The forehand 


plays the important part in badminton of satisfying our 
craving for activity and pleasure, expressing in our play 
delicacy of touch, power, deception, finesse, and allowing 
fast accurate placements with a deft movement of a 


Left: smash, drop, or clear from over left shoulder. 
Right: high backhand. 
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supple wrist. It satisfies the artistry in one and the 
sheer brute strength in another. 

Any object struck with a racket necessarily suffers de- 
celeration from the time it leaves the strings, but it is a 
peculiarity of the shuttlecock that its deceleration is 
extreme. The shuttle, being very light, almost floats over 
the net when softly stroked but let a fully flexed body 
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The backhand. Note position of fingers. 


Overhead clear, smash, or drop 
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with perfect timing from a supple wrist hit the self same 
shuttle with all its power and it will speed across the net 
with an almost imperceptible flight. 

The most important factor in making badminton 
strokes is the rule that all shuttlecocks must be volleyed. 
For the player who is fascinated principally by the devel- 
opment of racket technique the game imposes no limita- 
tions. There are four main shots, with, of course, many 
variations in each. 

First, there is what is known as the Clear or Lob, 
which is mainly a defensive shot. This shot is played 
high into the air to the back of the opponent’s court. 
This shot is usually the downfall of many beginners as 
they do not play these clears deep enough. It is abso- 
lutely essential that when this shot is played it should 
fall on or near the opponent’s back line. It can, of course, 
be used on some occasions as an attacking shot but it is 
used mainly for defensive play in order that one may 
gain an advantageous position in the court. Second, 
there is the Drop shot. This shot when played overhead 
should have the same preliminary action as the Clear or 
Smash, thus helping to deceive your opponents. Care 
should be taken at all times, no matter from what posi- 
tion the shot is played, to see that the shuttle just clears 
the net and drops perpendicularly. It is, when used judi- 
ciously, a fine attacking shot, but is often overdone and 
thus loses much of its “power.” 

We then come to the main attacking shots. First, the 
Drive shot, which is a hard driven shot played horizon- 
tally with the top of the net and can be played to all 
parts of the court either forehand or backhand. This 
shot, for some reason or other, is not used nearly enough 
and is particularly effective in mixed doubles. The 
Smash is the main point-winning shot, and the pace and 
angle with which this is played depends mainly on per- 

(Continued on Page 267) 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


ie ee eee a 


38th Annual Session (12 weeks ) 









The Oldest Co-Educational College 
of Physical Education in the £ast 





Degrees B. S. (Bachelor of Science) and M.S. (Master of Science). 


Granted 





The 12 weeks’ session starts June 21, 1937, and ends September 4 (including Satur- 
days). The first 6 weeks’ session starts June 21st and ends July 31st. The last 6 


Time ‘ f : 
weeks’ session starts August 2nd and ends September 4th. Several courses commence 
June 28th. 
Students who register for the 12 weeks’ session can take, as a maximum, 16 semester 
Credit hours. Those who register for the 6 weeks session can take, as a maximum, 8 semester 
hours. 






















a The Summer Session Offers the Following Courses: 
Football Coaching; Basketball Coaching; Baseball Principles and General Methods in Secondary 
nton Coaching Education 
wed Personal and General Hygiene; Child Hygiene; Principles and General Methods in Elementary 
yet, Home and Community Hygiene Education 
evel- Supervision of Teachers of Health and Physical Chemistry; Biology; Anatomy; Physiology 
nita- Education Achievement Tests in Health and Physical Education 
Administration of Health Protection; Supervision of Interpretations and Objectives of Physical Education 
hany Health Protection Prevention and Emergency Care of Injuries; The 
History of Physical Education; Construction of Health Examination 
Lob Health Protection Program Physiology of Activity; Mechanical Analysis of 
’ Problems of Physical Education; Principles of Activities 
ayed Leadership Nature and Function of Play; Normal Growth and 
ourt. Leadership Organization of Physical Education Ac- Development 
3 88 tivities for Men and Women Divergencies in Growth and Development 
Methods of Self-Testing Activities; Methods in Adaptation of Activities to Divergent Cases 
ibso- Rhythmical Activities Activities of Little Children; Activities of Late Pre- 
ould Administration of Physical Education Adolescent Children 
= These courses conform with the National Standards of the American 
It 18 Physical Education Association. 
may 
‘ond, ne salad . . Matetee 8 ae a 
— ooms $3 per week; Board $1 per day. Tuition is on the basis of $10 per semester 
head hour of credit. 
ar OF . . 
Care Application must be made before April 30th on the blank furn- 
posi- ideation ished by the College, including matriculation fee of $5. After 
lears for April 30th the matriculation fee will be $10. (After April 30th 
judi- Niuiedon admission is not insured but will still be granted if the quotas 
and have not been filled.) 
, the For application blank for admission write 
izon- 
> all DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
This 1466E Chapel Street NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
ough 
The 
and 
per- 





Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 




















Infield Play (Part One) 


PAT CRAWFORD 


skilled activities on the part of the players. The 

pitcher’s uncanny ability to cut the corners of the 
plate with sharply breaking curves, the catcher’s appar- 
ent ease in catching these curves, and the batsman’s 
ability to hit balls, both fast and curved, are to a ma- 
jority of persons the most highly skilled feats of the 
diamond. But, to the close observer and to the student 
of the game, the intricate plays of the infielders require 
more skill than do the other positions. The play of the 
first baseman in fielding throws which strike the ground 
before reaching him, or leaping to catch high throws 
with one hand, or stretching out to receive inaccurate 
throws; the play of the shortstop and second baseman in 
going deeply to their right or left, fielding ground balls 
and throwing from various positions, or in dashing into 
areas between the outfield and infield for fly balls, or 
charging in on slow ground balls with the resulting snap 
throws, or in starting and pivoting double plays; and 
the play of the third baseman in knocking down swift 
grounders to his right or left and making quick accurate 
throws to first, or in fielding bunts with his bare hand 
and, without getting set, throwing accurately to first, 
requires players skilled in such activities as getting 
jumps on balls, deft in handling ground and thrown 
balls, quick and accurate in making throws, and capable 


7= game of baseball requires countless highly 


' of sound judgment in making plays. 


An infielder selects a glove suitable to his hand and 
constantly pounds his fist or a ball into the palm of the 




























glove until he forms a satisfactory 
pocket. Another method of forming a 
pocket in a new glove is to wet it 
thoroughly and place a ball in the 
pocket folding the fingers tightly around 
the ball then bind with large rubber 
bands or strings letting it remain in 
this state overnight. This is the only 
time a glove should be wet; thereafter it should receive 
occasional treatments of vaseline or oil. A player must 
have implicit confidence in his glove’s performance, and 
in order to have it serve its purpose satisfactorily he 
gives it considerable attention. 

A baseball team must have a number of power bats- 
men. These players generally occupy the so-called power 
positions of first base, third base, and the outfield. 
However, if there is an exceptionally strong batsman in 
one of the positions not ordinarily requiring power, a 
team might include in its line-up a third baseman who 
is strong defensively although weak offensively. Occa- 
sionally a proficient batsman is placed at third or first 
for the purpose of bolstering the attack, but such strategy 
often proves unsatisfactory, the player usually allowing 
the opponents to score more runs than he accounts for 
with his bat. Then, too, a player of this type has a 
demoralizing effect on his team mates in a close game— 
they are afraid the ball will be hit to him. 

During infield practice each infielder notes the position 
of the sun, the direction of the wind and its effect on fly 
balls. Also, each observes any unevenness of the skinned 
portion or the sod of his particular area. These mental 
notes will prove invaluable to him during the course of 
the game when he has to accept many different types of 
batted balls. 

During the opponent’s batting practice a study is made 
of the opposing batsmen, noting those of power, each 
one’s batting strength and weakness, the fields to which 
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each hits his longest drives, the fields to which each is 
most likely to hit certain pitches, and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, the speed of each player.’ This information to- 
gether with cognizance of the count on the batsman, the 
number of outs, the score, the inning, and the base or 
bases occupied enables the infielders to make plays which 
would be impossible otherwise. Before the pitch each 
infielder asks himself this question, “what is the proper 
play if I field the ball?” Of course, his final decision will 
be determined by how and where the ball is hit and 
whether he fields it cleanly. 

The infielder assumes his position before the pitcher 
gets the signs from the catcher and refrains from making 
any appreciable movements until the delivery is made. 
Should he move in any direction after the catcher gives 
his sign, the batsman would readily catch the signs. But 
being set to go in the direction in which the batsman is 
most likely to hit a given pitch gives the infielder a 
decided jump on the ball. 

The proper stance, or the proper method of starting, 
fielding grounders and fly balls, throwing to bases, tag- 
ging baserunners, and numerous other activi- 
ties might easily cause considerable debate 
among so-called baseball experts. There 
are proficient players who violate the gen- 
erally accepted principles of infield play. 
However, authorities contend that these 
players would be even better infielders if 
they performed in the orthodox manner. 
But the point is that they are proficient 
players and at the same time non-conform- 
ists, and this is a fact that coaches would 
do well to keep in mind. It behooves the 
infielder to assume that position from which 
he is able to start the quickest in all direc- 
tions and to acquire that technique of play 
which will enable him to attain the greatest 
degree of skill. One satisfactory position 
1s to equalize one’s weight on the balls of 


ee 

1 By “batting strength and weakness” is meant 
the pitches on which the batsman is particularly 
strong or weak. 
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The infield probably won’t have to play this one! 








the feet, which are spread about two feet apart, with his 
hands on his knees. This position is retained until the 
pitcher is in the act of delivering the ball to the batsman 
at which time he removes his hands and relaxes his 
entire body as much as possible. 

Traynor, an outstanding infielder of the Pittsburgh 
Nationals for the past decade, flexes his hips considera- 
bly, his knees slightly, and spreads his arms sideward 
and down as the ball is being delivered to the batsman. 
His specialty is knocking down swift grounders to either 
side of him, quickly retrieving the balls and making hur- 
ried throws to first. 

Another stance is for the infielder to assume his normal 
position and, as the ball is being delivered to the bats- 
man, to crouch with body relaxed, arms sideward and 
down and, as the ball is being received by the batsman, 
to take short slow steps to six or eight inches toward 
the batsman. The exponents of this stance claim that 
these steps insure a relaxation which they would not 
attain otherwise. 

An infielder might occupy one of three different posi- 


Let the runner tag himself as he slides in. 
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tions prior to the pitch, dependent upon the stage of the 


game. He might be back, in, or half-way—back being a | 


position several paces back of the imaginary lines be- 
tween first and second and second and third; in being a 
position on or in front of the imaginary lines; and half- 
way being a position half-way between the positions 
in and back. 

The proper method of starting to one’s right or left is 
a debatable point in baseball circles. One method calls 
for a pivot on the ball of the foot in direction of the 
break; e.g., if the ball is hit to the infielder’s right, he 
pivots on the ball on his right foot taking his first stride 
with his left. Another method is to push off on the ball 
of the foot opposite the break; e.g., if the ball is to his 
right, his first step is a short one with the right foot. 
One of the two methods might be better than the other, 
but the solution rests with the players themselves. In 





It isn’t the infielder’s fault if he is drawn off the base by a poor throw. 


going directly forward, the player starts on either foot. 
Starting after fly balls on which he must travel backward 
and to his right he pivots on the ball of his left foot, 
draws his right leg back, and gets under the ball as soon 
as possible, pivoting on his right foot in going back to 
his left. On all balls hit toward the pitcher, each in- 
fielder moves to field them, the shortstop and second 
baseman to field those passing through the box and the 
first and third basemen to field those which are deflected 
by the pitcher. 

Briefly, the principal factors in getting a jump on a 
ball are knowing the batsman and the pitch, a well bal- 
anced and relaxed stance, and quick reaction time. 

In fielding an ordinary ground ball, the player gets 
directly in front of the ball, moving forward if possible, 
supinates his hands, relaxes his entire body as much as 
possible, flexes his hips and knees, keeps his eyes on the 
ball until it strikes his glove, permitting both hands to 
give slightly with the ball and at the same time drawing 
them upward to his abdomen. These with a shift of the 








feet to get the,front foot in line with the back foot an 
the target, and a drawing back of the arm to the throy; 

position constitute one continuous movement rather than 
a series of static actions on the part of the infielder 
Whenever possible the throws should be made overhang 
On double plays the player fielding the ball and startin, 
the play concentrates on his throw—a correct start pre. 
sages a successful completion. 

One of the most difficult balls to field is a swift ground. 
er directly to an infielder. On this type of ball he rarely 
has time to move and consequently is tense when the 
ball is fielded, and also because the speed of the bal] it 
is not easily discernible, the relationship between the ap- 
proaching ball and the surrounding objects, which jg jp. 
dispensable to a perspective of motion, being almost neg. 
lible in this case. 

Watching the batsman’s swing and hearing the crag 








of the bat, the infielder is able to determine very accv- 
rately the direction and distance he must travel to field 
a fly ball. He determines as quickly as possible whether 
he will be able to get to the ball, and, after seeing that 
he can field it, yells loudly several times, “I have it!” 
If, on the other hand, while determining whether he can 
reach the ball, he hears a teammate yell, “I have it!” he 
yells loudly several times, “Take it!” Infielders field 
only those fly balls back of the infield which an outfielder 
cannot reach, as an outfielder has the play in front of 
him whereas an infielder has to go back in making the 
catch. If several players call for a ball back of the 
infield, an outfielder or infielder near the play calls the 
name of that player who in his judgment is in the best 
position to field the ball, and immediately all other play- 
ers get out of the designated player’s path and call for 
him to make the catch. 

In going after a fly ball, the infielder determines the 
spot which he must reach to field the ball and sprints 
there as swiftly as possible, gliding on his toes the last 
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HUMAN ANATOMY MODELS 


We manufacture a great variety of human 
anatomy models. These are accurately and 
strongly made, and are now in use in a large 
number of our leading institutions. 


The accompanying illustration shows our new im- 
proved life-size model of the Human Trunk (M316), 
which meets all requirements for an accurate dissectible 
model of the human body. It is dissectible into 12 
parts, with all organs, important vessels, etc., clearly 
and correctly represented in vivid colors. Price $85.00. 


We manufacture also other trunk models with modi- 
fications of the one illustrated, at prices ranging from 
$48.00 to $60.00. Our illustrated catalogue with com- 
plete descriptions of the NYSSCO American Biological 
Models will be sent to teachers on request. 





VISITORS TO THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


We welcome to our large show-room all convention visitors interested in biological material 
such as models, charts, lantern and microscope slides, museum specimens, apparatus, etc. We are 
located within a few minutes ride of the convention hall at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. | « 


111-113 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 














Special fannouncem ent 


A Valuable Reference Book for Physical Educators 


TECHNIQUE OF UNDERWATER GYMNASTICS 


acc A Study in Practical Application 
B 


ether Dr. Charles Leroy Lowman 


that (Pioneer and noted authority in hydro-gymnastics. He is the founder and_ Chief- 
of-Staff of the nationally known Los Angeles Orthopaedic Hospital.) 


it!” 
> can A special section devoted to corrective work is invaluable to all teachers of aquatics 
9 : 
” he Contents Part IV A Few Interesting Comments: 
field CORRECTIVE AQUATICS “Dr. Lowman’s new book describes in simple language for both the lay- 
elder a Me. Te aes ee man and medical profession definite procedures for the various cases which 
t of : ren - application tor cOrencreve aquatics. can be successfully treated by underwater gymnastic:. It cpens up a new 
. 2. Theory of corrective aquatics. field in which the aquatic possibilities, as well as the known results to be 
y the 3. Analy-is and kinesiology of fundamental gained, are tremendous.’’—supervisor of aquatics. 
the exercises and strokes. “The book, Technique of Underwater Gymnastics, makes a distinctive con- 
: th i}: ieeiatiien: a nena tribution to all swimming teachers who are interested in achieving positive 
5 the a a gains in health and body mechanics by means of aquatic activities.”—in- 
best structor in swimming. 
“a Price $5.00 

or 


Sponsored by Los Angeles Orthopaedic Foundation, published by 


Pe AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
rints 527 West 7th Street Los Angeles, California 
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“You're Out’ — An infielder has to be on his toes to tag the boys who dive in. 


strides before making the catch. The positions of his 
hands and arms in catching the ball depend upon the 
elevation and direction of the ball and also the distance 
he has to travel to field the ball. Whenever possible he 
supinates his hands, raises his relaxed arms and hands 
forward and upward, and keeps his eyes on the ball 
until it strikes his glove. As the ball strikes his glove he 
clasps the ball with his bare hand and permits both hands 
and arms to give with the ball. Of course there are times 
when it is expedient for the infielder to catch fly balls 
with his hands pronated, e.g., balls which he must field 
above his waist or on which he must shield his eyes from 
the sun with his gloved hand. Some players rarely field 
fly balls with their hands supinated, preferring the 
pronated method to the more safe supinated method. By 
using the latter method one is able to keep his eyes on 
the ball until it actually strikes the glove and, also, he 
has opportunity to recover the ball before it strikes the 
ground if it should bounce out of the glove. 


The first baseman and the third baseman field all fly 
balls possible in front of the plate and also to the side on 
foul territory in the vicinity of home plate. On these 
fly balls the catcher has a difficult assignment in going 
away from the plate whereas the first baseman and the 
third baseman come in to make the catch very easily, 
On a fly ball close to obstructions such as dugouts, stands, 
or benches, the player runs over as close and as quickly 
as possible to the obstruction, and then gets under the 
ball. He listens for the players nearby to coach him by 
shouting, “Plenty of room” or “Look out” or “No play.” 
He determines as quickly as possible whether he can 
field the ball, and if and when he sees that he can field it, 
he shouts loudly several times, “I have it,” whereupon a 
player in the vicinity of the play shouts loudly several 
times, ‘Take it,” and continues to shout until the ball is 
caught. If on the other hand there is some doubt about 
his being able to field the ball or if he sees that he 
cannot reach it, he keeps after it but listens for another 


Just a case of being too late with the ball. 
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player to call for it. If no one calls for the ball he is in 

sition to retrieve it but if someone does call for it, he 
shouts loudly several times, ‘Take it.” Many games are 
lost simply because fly balls dropped safely when they 
could have been fielded had there been an understanding 
between the players involved. The shortstop and second- 
haseman field all fly balls they can reach back of third 
and first bases respectively. 

Satisfactory methods of making relays and cut-off 
plays are as follows: On singles to left field with a base- 
runner on second base, the third baseman lines up with 
the throw and stations himself at a point on the infield 
which will enable him to catch a ball of minimum eleva- 
tion which reaches home plate on the first bounce; the 
shortstop covers third, the second baseman covers second, 
the first baseman covers first, and the pitcher backs up 
the catcher. On singles to.right field with second occu- 
pied, the first baseman lines up with the throw and sta- 
tions himself at a point on the infield which will enable 
him to catch a ball of minimum elevation which reaches 
home plate on the first bounce; the second baseman cov- 
ers first, the shortstop covers second, the third baseman 
covers third, and the pitcher backs up the catcher. On 
singles to center field with second occupied the assign- 
ments are the same as those on singles to right field. On 
singles to right field with first occupied, the first baseman 
covers first; the second baseman covers second; the 
shortstop stations himself in line with the throw from the 
right fielder to the third baseman and acts as cut-off man; 
the third baseman covers third; and the pitcher backs up 
the third baseman. Extra base hits require somewhat 
different assignments. On those to left field the short- 
stop goes out for the relay; the third baseman covers 
third; the second baseman covers second: and the first 
baseman serves as cut-off man on the infield. On extra 
base hits to right field the second baseman goes out for 
the relay; the shortstop covers second; the third baseman 
covers third; and the first baseman serves as cut-off man 
on the infield. On extra base hits directly to center 
field either the shortstop or second baseman goes out to 
make the relay, preferably the one with the stronger 
throwing arm. The shortstop acts as relay man on extra 
base hits to left field, while the second baseman serves 
in that capacity on extra base hits to right field. On all 
extra base hits the first baseman makes the cut-offs and 
the third baseman covers third. Inasmuch as the relay 
man has his back to the diamond, the nearest player 
notes the positions of the baserunner and ball and shouts 
to the relay man the base to which to make the throw. 
On all cut-off plays the player covering the base to 
which the throw is being made shouts to the cut-off player 
whether to cut-off the throw or let it go through to the 
base. When the batsman singles with first base occupied, 
the first baseman covers first, the second baseman covers 
second, the third baseman covers third, and the shortstop 
lines up with the throw to third or home on all throws to 
those bases. Infielders not directly involved in a given 
play watch the baserunners to see that they touch all 
bases. The cut-off men in particular watch baserunners 


(Continued on Page 268) 
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GENTLE BATH PROTECTS 








ATHLETE’S FOOT can make no headway here. All 
the boys who use the athletic facilities must walk 
through this gentle bath. A bath which is non-irritat- 
ing to the skin. But deadly to fungi which cause 
Athlete’s Foot. 


This bath consists of Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungi- 
cide, diluted in water 1-to-10. It kills the organisms 
which cause Athlete’s Foot. Quickly! In less than 30 
seconds according to tests by the F. D. A. (U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration) method. Organism 
used: trychophyton rosaceum; tests by the eminent 
Pease Laboratories. Complete reports of these and 
other laboratory and clinical tests sent to coaches on 
request. 


The Dolge Foot Tub is made of non-blooming black, 
flexible rubber. Has non-slip tread inside—suction 
cups on bottom make it non-skid. Many others. See 
Alta-Co booklet for details. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Conn. 


Send for Booklet H-74 
Foot Tub Service Deal 
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Physical education departments have been asked to take charge 
of the safety education program in the public schools in a great 
many states and cities. The importance of safety education has 
been increased due to the great number of accidents. 

‘2 * 


The Twenty-Second National Recreation Congress will be 
held in Atlantic City, May 17-21, 1937, at the Ambassador 
Hotel. This gives promise of being not only one of the most 
interesting but also one of the most important Congresses ever 
held. So much has happened during the two years since the 
last meeting of the Congress that recreation leaders all over 
the country will welcome this opportunity to share the exper- 
iences of recent months and to plan together for the future. 

The old questions will be with us as usual, and will be 
given due consideration. However, new and pressing social 
and economic changes will call for careful study as they 
open up new fields of service and as they affect all lines of 
the regular programs. 

The fact that the country has passed from depression to 
prosperity conditions has its implications for budgets and 
programs. In spite of prosperity the fact remains that there 
are between nine and ten millions of unemployed persons in 
the country, nearly half of whom are youth who have never 
held a job. These demand that they be not overlooked. 

Vast facilities for recreation created with government 
funds call for maintenance and staff, while at the same time 
the available emergency workers are being reduced. The 
new emphasis by the Federal Government on the Merit Sys- 
tem and the efforts of the Civil Service Reform League call 
for better trained personnel in all forms of government serv- 
ice. The rise all over the country of citizen groups in support 
of programs of better municipal governments and delinquency 
reduction are of great significance. The movements arising 
in some states to include recreation in the educational sys- 
tems, and in others establish recreation commissions and 
determine recreation standards will come under consideration 
of the Congress. The adoption of the five-day week by large 
industrial communities opens up new possibilities for recrea- 
tion among vast groups of workers. 

Recreation leaders interested chiefly in the physical as- 
pects of recreation will be concerned with ALL of these fac- 
tors that affect their work and professional status, and will 
no doubt make every possible effort to be present at the 
Congress. 





* * Ox 
The University of Alabama has one of the finest swimming 
pools for women in the country. It is in a separate wing, well 
ventilated and well lighted. The Department of Physical Educa- 
toin for Women conducts a varied program of intramural sports. 
Ethel J. Saxman is Director of the Department. 
es 


The Southern District Convention was an unparalleled 
success—banquet, decorations, meetings, everything splendid. 
The attendance was 711, of whom 300 were students. Thirteen 
hundred elementary school teachers attended a special pre- 
convention session. The new officers are: President, Alfreda 
Mosscrop, Alabama College; President-Elect, T. E. McDon- 
ough, Kentucky; Vice-President, J. Lewis Cook, Atlanta; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. L. Hermance, Houston. 

* ok *x 


In cooperation with Mr. C. O. Jackson of the School of Phys- 
ical Education, University of Illinois, the Bureau of Educational 
Research is attempting to collect information concerning condi- 
tions and practices in high school athletics that relate to health. 
The results of this study ought to be interesting and valuable. 
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The questionnaire form carries most interesting material in regard 

to cleaning, maintenance, and up-keep of floors, shower rooms, 

toilets, mats, etc. It is planned to publish a report of the styqy 

in the High School Athlete. ; 
* * * 

It is a pleasure to announce that a great honor has come 
to our good friend, Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, who is now, 
full professor at Teachers College, Columbia University, 

ok ok * 

It is with the deepest regret that we learn of the accident which 
our good friend Dan Chase had, but it is with real pleasure that 
we hear of his recovery. He has been in the hospital for q 
number of weeks. He was going to make a speech and was 
hurrying to catch a train. Evidently he missed his step and the 
train started, dragging him quite a number of feet. 

* & + 

Raymond H. Grayson, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts, reports a 
very fine meeting at the Eleventh Annual State Conference of 
Physical Educators at Boston March 5. 

* *« * 

Herman J. Norton, Director, Health and Physical Education, 
Rochester, New York, writes as follows: “We opened eight swim- 
ming pools last Monday. Each poo! is thirty feet wide and 
seventy-five feet long. I am enclosing the rules and regulations 
which we have prepared for the control and conduct of our 
swimming pool program. I thought vou might like to have a 
copy of these for your file.” 

%* bo * 

It is a pleasure to announce that Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of 
New York University will teach at the coming summer ses- 
sion at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. This good news came from J. Fred Bohler, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics, who has done so much to 
develop our program in the northwest. 

* * * 

Dr. Frances A. Hellebrandt of the University of Wisconsin has 
received recognition for her research in the physiology of exercise 
in medical circles as well as in the physical education world. Her 
research studies have been published in the Research Quarterly 
of the American Physical Education Association, the American 
Journal of Physiology, and other medical journals. 

+ 

Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, 
is President of the Society of State Directors of Physical and 
Health Education. She is arranging a most excellent pro- 
gram for the Annual Meeting of the Society which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 20 and 21, 1937. 

* K x 

Dr. S. C. Staley, Acting Director, School of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, sends this significant message: “The 
University of Illinois has finally approved of our offering graduate 
work in the field of physical education.” 

x * * 

There is a chance that during the coming year we will get 
new State Directors in the following states: Florida, 
Mississippi, West Virginia, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

* * x 

Dr. A. D. Browne is Director of the School of Health and 
Physical Education, Louisiana State University. The faculty is 
growing and he has been able to get some very strong people, as 
follows: Recreation for Men, Lynn Sherrill; Recreation for Wo- 
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Nita Sheffield; Health Education, Caro Lane; Health Serv- 
a Joe Barkham; Dance Center, Ruth Price; Extension 
ice, oe Tess Thomas; Professional Courses, George Gloss. They 
o- rade a very fine start. 


ve m 
ha * * * 


pr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey, is now the oldest State 
Director of Physical and Health Education in point of service. 
He began as State Director in Connecticut in 1922. 
* * * 


Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of Physical Education, the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, writes: “Our 
Athletic Association asks me to send you a report on a recent 
project of theirs. As you know, we have no state director of 
physical education, and standards in sports and recreation in 
many of the remote sections of the state are not such as we can 
be proud of. We tried out this year an experiment; we invited 
the nearby high school principals, coaches and girls’ athletic leaders 
to spend the day with us in practice and discussion of their sports 
problems. To representatives from each high school we taught 
shuffleboard. paddle tennis, and other recreational sports; we 
used the high schools who had been playing soccer for a demon- 
stration game in soccer participated in with enthusiasm by the 
new players; we had demonstrations of homemade equipment 
for sports; the girls led an animated discussion on standards for 
the formation of an Athletic Association; and, since few of them 
knew any game but basketball, we devoted considerable time to 
coaching methods, rules interpretations, and standards for tourna- 
ment play in women’s basketball. We had 160 delegates from 
42 high schools. We hope that next year we can instigate such 
a conference in various sections of the state, the hostess school 
being usually a college organization; in other sections, the hostess 
will be a high school fortunate enough to have a principal or a 
physical education teacher who has real powers of leadership.” 

x ok x 


Under the leadership of Miss S. Lucille Hatlestad, Assis- 
tant Professor of Physical Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, there has been inaugurated a state-wide 
radio program. Wherever possible, the local radio stations 
have been approached and asked to give time for a speaker 
of the Kansas Health and Physical Education Association. 
The following towns have regular broadcasts in regard to 
physical education: Coffeyville, Wichita, Garden City, Kan- 
sas City, and Manhattan. “At the beginning of the school 
year,” says Irma Gene Nevins, “the freshman women in our 
physical education classes were asked to answer a question- 
naire relative to the activity program which they had had in 
high school. The answers were quite illuminating and give 
us a basis for advancing an educational and recreational pro- 
gram in physical education in the high schools.” 

* © * 


“The Study of Physical Education and Related Activities in 
Selected Minnesota Communities” is being conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and is being financed by intercollegiate 
athletic funds. Dr. Harold Benjamin, Professor of Education and 
Assistant Dean of the College of Education, is chairman of the 
advisory committee; Carl L. Nordly, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, is conducting the study. 

The purposes of the study are: 

1. To improve the activities program of communities studied. 

2. To develop principles and techniques of general applicabil- 
ity whereby communities other than those studied may improve 
their programs. 

3. To provide a basis for improvement in physical education 
professional training. 

At present the study is being conducted in Glencoe and Litch- 
field. 

Additions to the play areas in Glencoe and Litchfield will pro- 
vide facilities necessary for expansion of community recreation 
programs and school intramural and interscholastic athletics. Both 
schools have excellent physical education programs. Attempts are 
being made to meet the accepted standards which were proposed 
by the National Study Committee. 
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Diehl’s 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harotp S. Dresr, M.D., University of Minnesota. 
Whittlesey House Health Series. Textbook Edition. 354 
pages, $2.00. 


The adoption record of the textbook edition of Diehl’s 
Healthful Living has been mounting steadily. Now this 
book is being used, and used successfully, in sixty colleges 
and universities. 


“Dr. Diehl has rendered a distinct service to public 
health. . . . It is certainly among the books of first con- 
sideration for courses in general hygiene and for lay 
reading."—-Dr. WARREN L. ForsyTHE, University of 
Michigan. 


Skillman’s 
SQUASH RACQUETS 


By JoHN Skir~MaAn, Head Coach, Squash Racquets, 
Yale University. Whittlesey House Publication. 190 
pages, $2.50. 

An authoritative manual for beginners and seasoned 
players. Explains simply and clearly the technique of the 
game, describing the actual plays in detail, and giving 
advice on angle, corner shots, etc. Includes suggestions 
for training and tournament play and other features to 
make it a complete, well-rounded manual cf the game. 
The many illustrations and diagrams are especially 
valuable. 


Jones and Brown’s 
SWINGING INTO GOLF 


By Ernest Jones and Inniss Brown. Whittlesey House 
Publication. 156 pages, $2.50. 


Ernest Jones has been for many years the professional 
at the Women’s National Golf and Tennis Club on Long 
Island. Experts concede that his method of teaching is 
one of the soundest systems yet developed. Inniss Brown, 
formerly managing editor of The American Golfer, has 
played an important role in the development of golf in 
this country. Swinging into Golf gives a simple, lucid ex- 
planation of the Ernest Jones system which has proved so 
successful. One of the features of the book is the excellent 
photographs and diagrams. 


Crampton’s 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF STRENGTH 


By C. Warp Crampton, M.D., formerly Director of 
Physical Education and Hygiene of the New York City 
Public Schools. Whittlesey House Publication. 257 pages, 
$2.00. 


Tells the adolescent boy how to build a fine all-round 
physique, how to improve in all sports and games, and how 
to keep fit through exercise, proper breathing, diet, the 
care of the body, etc. 

“The book by Dr. Crampton will be of great value to 
every boy . . . Today there is an imperative need for men 
of character and audacity. Dr. Crampton is guiding youth 
in its first steps toward this goal.”"—Dr. ALexis CARREL. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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More Tennis for Beginners 


ITH the greatly increased interest in tennis during the past 

few years and its expansion from the status of a “pastime,” 
the standard of play and the demand for more tennis has become 
very general. If you are so unfortunate as to have a limited 
number of tennis courts for overly-large classes, then you will be 
interested in tennis games that can be used to satisfy twice the 
number of players that ordinarily are used. 

We start our beginning tennis players with the simple fore- 
hand drive taught with the standard method of dropping the 
ball and driving it over the net, with the emphasis placed on the 
hand position, body pattern, and the form of the stroke. Then 
the backhand and service are taken up in their respective order. 
We have always practiced with as many people on the court as 
possible because of our large classes. There is a great deal of 
interference and the actual practice period is cut down so much, 
that we feel it advisable to limit the number of players on the 
courts. The beginner needs court practice as it gives him some idea 
of the length of the court, height of the net, accuracy, and the 
amount of strength needed to carry the ball to the desired destina- 
tion. The problem then is to get actual tennis court activities into 
a smaller space. 


Backboard Tennis 


After a reasonable amount of practice on the court the student 
is sent to the backboard, which may be a handball court. the end 
wall of the school shops, or a clear surface on the side of the 
gymnasium. A line is drawn on the backboard 3’6” from the 
ground to represent the tennis net. Practice against a backboard 
gives a player more strokes per minute than any other tennis 
practice. Patterns and form can be taught much faster this way 
due to the fact that the ball is returned so many more times. The 
amount of time used to return the ball is cut down and the 
student enjoys a more continuous activity. 

If the tennis courts are crowded, backboard tennis may be 
played very successfully. A line is drawn across the backboard 
four feet above the net line which indicates the highest boundary 
a ball may hit the backboard and supposedly still fall within a 
normal tennis court. The ball is played between these two lines. 
The side boundaries may be the regular size of a tennis court or 
smaller depending on the space available. A regular half tennis 
court can be drawn on the ground or asphaltum, the Jengths from 
the net to the base line being the same as the regular tennis court. 
The width may be shortened unless there is ample backboard 
space. 

The server stands on the baseline as in regular tennis and 
serves a ball to the opposite side of the backboard. The ball 
rebounds off the backboard and must land in the left side of the 
service court. The receiver stands between the service line and 
the base line and is prepared to play the ball. All balls must be 
hit within the legal area on the backboard and regular tennis 
rules govern the court area. 


Eight-Man Tennis 


On a regular tennis court we have a game called eight-man 
tennis, in which we can use eight tennis players instead of 
four. This gives more people a chance to play more tennis during 
a class period. There is more activity per minute and less waiting 
and observing. 

Two people play net and two people play the back court on 
each side of the net. The net players stand off the court during 
service, and shift into position as soon as play begins. 

Each player covers his area for defensive play and does not 
overlap into his partner’s area. On the offensive play, each player 
tries to return the ball between the net players, over their heads 
in a lob stroke, or past them in a well-placed drive or backhand 
stroke. The ball is rallied until one side scores the point. The 
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regular game of tennis is played until that game is oy 


er. There jg 
a choice here about rotation. Both teams may rotate after a gj 
game has been completed, or after two games have been tal 


The shift or rotation is clockwise with the last server receiving ¢ 

the left side of the court, and the man that had been receiving 

on the left side of the court goes to the left side of the - 

After the shift or rotation has been made, the net players from 

the right side of the court will now be playing in the right back 

court to serve. Each player gets a chance to play every position 

This game promotes long rallies and much more activity, The 

ball remains in play for a greater length of time and beginners 

get a chance to be and feel more efficient, having only small 

area of court to cover. The purpose of these games is to Promote 

more enjoyable tennis with an increased amount of activity anq a 

faster and more efficient method of developing beginning tennis 
players. 

Daniel Scott Farmer 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHysicar 
EDUCATION 
San FrANcisco STATE CoLrece 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


One, Two, Button My Shoe 


T= original game I have found to be very popular with chil. 

dren of kindergarten and primary school ages. I can only ex. 
plain its appeal to them on the basis of the individual competi. 
tion and repetition which it includes and which they crave, and its 
use of a rhyme which they all seem to know and love. 

One child, the leader, stands ahead and a little to one side of 
the rest of the children, who stand next to each other, toeing line 
A. When the leader sees that all are toeing the line, she says 
“Ready,” and the response is as follows: 

Children: One, two... 

Leader: Button my shoe . 

Children: Three, four... 


Leader: Knock at the door... 
Children: Five, six... 
Leader: Pick up sticks... 


Children: Seven, eight ... 

Leader: Run, or you'll be late! 

As soon as the leader says the word “late,” the children run 
from line A, cross line B (which is parallel to line A about sixty 
feet distant), and return. The child who first returns to line 4 
becomes the new leader, and the old leader, who has been a spec- 
tator during the race, joins the rest of the children. 

The leader may say “Run or you'll be late” in any way she 
pleases, varying the rhythm by pausing after “you'll be,” etc, 
Suspense should be emphasized, as it adds zest to the game. 

Agnes M. Hooley 
URSULINE SCHOOL 
NEw ROCHELLE, NEW YorK 


Noon Recreation 


RECENT change in the time schedule of our school gave to 

three hundred and fifty pupils who eat in the cafeteria the 
better part of an hour of idleness at noon. It was immediately 
apparent that numerous unfavorable situations would arise from 
this freedom unless there was adequate supervision; consequently, 
a recreation program was devised to turn potential “mischief 
making” into constructive activity. 

To begin with, the indoor gymnasiums were opened, and equip- 
ment with which the boys and girls could play was provided. At 
once it was noticed that the activity taking place in the boys’ 
gymnasium was of a strenuous nature, somewhat comparable to 
that of a regular physical education class. Such activity was not 
noticeable among the girls; thus our attention was focused on the 
boys. Realizing that the boys were playing in their street clothes 
and time did not permit the taking of showers before the class 
bell, and realizing also that strenuous activity so soon after eat- 
ing is directly opposed to healthful digestion, we felt the need 
of an organized, more fitting program. 

In an attempt to distract the boys from the alleged freeplay, 
adjacent rooms were secured and equipped for entertainment of a 
more relaxing nature. Because gradual transition from vigorous 
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Results from use of the organized 
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! D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term — june 21 to july 23 
Second Term — _ July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
. ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


SUMMER FACULTY 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

STRONG HINMAN, Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation, Wichita, Kansas. 

BARBARA PAGE BEISWANGER, Professor of Physical Edu- 
) cation, Monticello College. 

NELLIE M. EASTBURN, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
e cation, University of Nebraska. 
y 
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DELIA P. HUSSEY, Supervising Critic, Detroit Public Schools. 
RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 








’ Mary-Ethel Ball Marion R. Broer 
f Forrest B. Cox Mary Molloy 
— Mason Bernard F. Oakes 
argaret S. Poley Frank Potts 
: * Courses in Problems in Health and Physical Education, Ad- 
t ministration of Health and Physical Education, Health Teach- 
F ing, Modern Dance, Basketball, Football, and Track Coach- 
ing Methods (men), High School Program and Methods 
0 (women), Elementary School Program and Methods, Tap 
t Dancing, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Mountain Recreation, 
; Social Dancing. 
; For Information and Catalogue Address: 
5 i ~~ ~~ Gatti PPL 
: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
d Dean Milo G. Derham, Dept. PE—Boulder, Colo. 
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STOP LOCKER 


THEFTS 


with the 


Absolute safety is assured by this masterkeyed, pin 
tumbler, combination padlock. 


Notice the special masterkey of intricate design—in- 
dividually registered and duplicable only upon your 
authority. 


Ask to see this lock at the Dudley Exhibit during the 
New York Convention. Meanwhile, write for f-!der 
No. 18 showing all the many types of Dudley wocks 
for locker use. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORP. 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Sts. 
Dept. HP, Chicago, Ill. 
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activities was the more probable, the Corrective Gymnasium was 
equipped, through the fine cooperation of the Manual Arts De- 
partment, with improvised ring games, bean bag games, dart 
games, shuffleboard, and others. In one of the classrooms, which 
was equipped with chair seats and a teacher’s desk, a ping-pong 
table was assembled by pushing the chairs to the walls and 
placing the desk in the center of the room as a support for the 
table. This pastime proved very popular, and this room is now 
one of the most frequented spots. A third room was engaged for 
checkers, bingo, and some of the other “play-while-you-sit” in- 
ventions of man. 

The girls, being naturally less inclined to engage in vigorous 
activity, entertain themselves with dancing, singing, playing check- 
ers, bingo, jacks, and other games made possible in their own 
gymnasium. 

A good movie seemed an ideal means of administering the 
“sugar coated” to obtain the desired outcome: so, with a 16 mm. 
projector, already the property of the school, the shows were on. 
Films on subjects of care of the teeth and feet, first-aid methods, 
school safety, care of the injured, railroads in Switzerland, Winter 
Olympics, wild game hunts, etc. are shown. Occasionally comedies 
and purely entertaining films are added for variety. The pupils 
have responded enthusiastically, and on movie day long lines are 
in waiting for the doors to open. The source of these films is 
the Visual Instruction Department of our State University. A 
small fee is charged for the rental of the films, but this is con- 
sidered negligible in view of the services rendered. 

A program of this range requires direct supervision. Since 
the director cannot be in more than one place at a time, a subor- 
dinate staff is required to help do the work. This staff consists of 
five helpers who rotate from room to room each week. It is the 
duty of the helpers to (1) assemble portable equipment, (2) dis- 
tribute the individual equipment, (3) remain in the room during 
the entire period to supervise, (4) aid in teaching the games, (5) 
put away the equipment, and (6) see that the room is left in its 
original state. The director makes frequent visits to all rooms 
daily to check the efficiency of his helpers. In the movie room 
three boys, coached in the operation of a projector, alternate in 
handling the showing of the pictures. The helper in this room 
is responsible for arranging the chairs and pulling the curtains 
before and after the show. 

A few problems present themselves in connection with the 
supervision of this program. In the case of the helpers, some 
means of making the job attractive has to be conceived. In our 
system we have our intramurals on a point basis, and these helpers 
are earning points toward a trophy presented to the home room 
scoring the greatest number of points. Occasionally a helper is 
absent from school, and it becomes necessary to call in an alter- 
nate. When a movie of exceptional interest is being shown, the 
groups in the checker and ping-pong rooms are reduced, and the 
helpers whose duties are thus lessened, are permitted to attend 
the movie provided that they return to their rooms and straighten 
up before the period ends, 

We might say in conclusion that although this program is, 
in many respects, still in the experimental stage, we are passing it 
on in hopes that it may aid others with the same problem. We 
feel that it has afforded us the following results: 

1. It has provided the boys and girls pleasurable use of leisure 
time at school. 

2. It has taught them methods for consuming leisure time out- 
side of schoal. 

3. It makes them eager to remain on school premises rather 
than to frequent the back rooms of candy stores, drug stores, ice 
cream shops, and other dispensaries in which they are likely to 
engage in undesirable activities. 

4. It eliminates crowded and noisy halls. 
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5. It has, by virtue of keeping the boys occupied, aided ; 
eliminating mischievous pranks throughout the school building. 
6. The movies in particular, have proved educational and at 
developed certain appreciations. * 
7. It has, from a scientific standpoint, aided many students in 
healthful digestion. - 
8. It has aided the classroom by eliminating unsanitary con 
ditions of perspiring bodies which was a previous evil generated 
from excessive free play. 
J.T. Femal 
PHYSICAL EpucATION INSTRUCTOR 
West Junior Hicu Scnoor 
Maptson, WIsconsin 


Bowling as an Activity in the Junior High School 

jpegs the walls of the junior high school are found all 
types of individuals. Some like football, others like soccer. 
others boxing, and so on through the sports calendar. : 

An ideal program for the junior high school is one in which 
the pupils are thrown into a maelstrom of activities which ate 
appropriate for their age and anatomical make up, and which 
they like. 

This year we have added bowling to our sports. A vote was 
taken, and three-fourths of the pupils desired this activity, The 
only reason they bowl so little is because of the fee they have ty 
pay at the public bowling alleys. 

At our school we have constructed a bowling alley in the 
gym outside of the basketball court. The alley is regulation siz 
and regulation balls and pins are used. However, instead of 
troughs, lines are painted on the floor to designate the boundaries 
At the end of the alley where the pins are placed, mats are a. 
ranged around the wall to absorb the shock of the balls, The 
rules are the same as in regulation bowling. 

A school-wide Bowling Club was organized, and the boys pay 
dues. The proceeds are used to purchase equipment. 

The various health centers and public bowling alleys of the 
city are only too glad to donate equipment at a very small cost 
in order to develop interest in the sport. 

Greyson Daughtrey 
Bair JuNIor HicH ScHoor 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Auto Tire Relay 
QUIPMENT needed: Four old automobile tires. 

Have the team line up single file with the same number of 
players on each team. Pick a team leader for each line and have 
them take positions as follows: No. 1 in the north end of the 
playing floor or ground, No. 2 on the South, No. 3 on the East, 
and No. 4 on the West. Give the leader of each team an Auto Tire. 
Start them on the blow of a whistle rolling the tire around the 
floor. They roll the tire until they have completed one round, then 
take their position in the rear of their line and the second membet 
of the team takes up the contest, the third, fourth, and so on 
until every member of the team has competed. The team finish- 
ing first wins. 

The game may also be played by having two members of each 
team roll the tire. They may play the game the same as contest 
number one. 

It is suggested that the tires be painted four different colors 
so members of the various teams will not get the tires mixed. 

You may also have members of the teams roll the tire around 
the playing floor any number of times you care to, depending 
largely on the amount of time allotted for playing the said game. 

W. B. Trosper 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HuNTINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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One Triplex Midget feeds 3 Swim- 
ming Pool chemicals 


.H 1. Hypo 
: Alum or 2. Aqua Ammonia 
3, Soda Ash 3. Soda Ash 


Although these three Midgets are driven by one motor, each pump 
is separately adjustable without interrupting the adjustment of the 
other chemicals fed. The whole unit costs less than the Chlorinator 
and pot feeders usually used. 
When it is a question of feeding chemicals for swimming pools you 
will find it pays to write us. 


Ask for Bulletin “PH” 





Proportioneers, Inc. 
O Associated with Builders Iron Foundry 


16 Codding St., Providence, R. I. 
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Advanced Courses for 
Coaches and Directors 
of Physical Education 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
health, physical education, and athletic coaching 


1937 Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Main Session—June 28 to August 6 
Inter-Session—June 8 to 25 
Post-Session—August 9 to 27 


Opportunities for summer study and research 
pleasantly combined with unusual recreational 
facilities in the heart of the mountainous regions 
of Central Pennsylvania. 


Tuition rates low, excellent living accommoda- 
tions, and nationally known teaching staff. 


For catalogue address 


Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Pennsylvania 


State College 
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APPAREL 





| ROMPERS, SHORTS, MIDDIES, SHIRTS, 


KEDS, AND SOX; TANK SUITS, 


BATHING CAPS, AND WOODEN CLOGS | 


BOYS’ SHIRTS, SHORTS, KEDS, 
SUPPORTERS AND SOX 





Price list and information cheerfully sent 
upon request. 





MAX GOODMAN 
& SON 


114 West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Send Us Your Specs 


It is up to the Physical Director to recommend the 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT best suited for the Phys- 
ical Education program. After making a list it is nee- 
essary to follow through to bids and installation. 


Advertising for bids in local papers sometimes limits 
the bidding to local dealers. 


It is to your advantage to deal direct with the man- 
ufacturer for 


Basketball Backstops 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


You are assured of correct information in the plan- 
ning, construction and specification stages of your 
project. 


SEND NOTICE OF YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS DIRECT TO 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Gymnasium Division 


100 Esten Ave. Pawtucket, R.I. 
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President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 
The State Association of Health and Physical Education held 
a successful “Play Night” in Denver. About seventy-five members 
dined together, and after hearing brief reports of the purpose of 
the work of convention committees, adjourned to the gymnasium 
of the Y.W.C.A. for volleyball, badminton, darts, shuffleboard, and 
ping-pong. The activity of the evening ended with square dancing. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 

The State Association is wholeheartedly behind the legislative 
bill now before the State Legislature providing for a state teachers 
retirement fund. This bill provides a teachers’ annuity and re- 
tirement system financed by both the teachers and the state. The 
bill also provides for retirement and a pension for disability when 
certified by a state medical examining board set up under the 
proposed law. This law has been one of the outstanding needs 
of the state for years and everything possible will be done to 
bring this plan to being. 

Hugo Otopalik of Iowa State College recently attended the 
state meeting of the Nebraska State Physical Education Associa- 
tion in Omaha, and assisted in its formation and drive for mem- 
bership. Some sixty paid-up members were secured—the largest 
in Nebraska’s history. The next meeting is being planned at 
Nebraska University. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

Pittsburg State Teachers College, Physical Education Depart- 
ment for Women, Irma Gene Nevins, Director, conducted a 
Sports Day March 6. The program included basketball, individual 
activities, social activities, a luncheon, and a tea dance. An oppor- 
tunity was given to take the Womens National Officials’ basketball 
rating examination. 

The physical education departments of Washburn College at 
Topeka conducted two very interesting events during March. On 
the 15th they had an all-school play night for men and women 
with the following activities included: relays, volleyball, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, badminton, and several folk and square 
dances. Just before Easter they put on a Physical Education Open 
House consisting of demonstrations of all phases of their program. 
On April 9 will occur their sixth annual Intramural Stunt Night, 
consisting of stunts and skits presented by fraternities, sororities, 
independent groups, and individuals. 

On March 25 and 26 the Kansas Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association held its annual convention at Manhattan. There 
was an unusually fine program with section meetings for Men, 
Women, Health and Safety, Public Schools, and Athletics. Well 
known speakers addressing the meetings were Dr. Harry Scott, The 
Rice Institute; Strong Hinman, Wichita; Irma Gene Nevins, 
Pittsburg. 


MINNESOTA 
A. F. Brainard 
The program of health and physical education for the State of 
Minnesota is making worth-while advances under the able direc- 
tion of Harold K. Jack, who took over the supervisory duties in 
September of 1935. 
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The conferences being called for various sections 
are proving to be very helpful and worth while. 
practical nature are being discussed, and teacher 
considerable enthusiasm. A conference was held 
February 16. Demonstrations of tumbling wer 
junior high school girls’ tumbling group and by the college men’ 
tumbling group. Thomas Pfaender of New Ulm spoke bal 
the group on the sport of fencing. A. F. Brainard of St Cul 
Teachers College spoke on the “Values of Dance for Boys ; . 

Sectional conference meetings were held in Minneap 
March 2 and in St. Paul on February 23. 

A state-wide meeting of the physical education teachers, gy 
erintendents, and principals of the schools of the state will 
held on Saturday, March 27 at 9:30 A.M. at the University of 
Minnesota. James E. Rogers, Field Secretary of the prs. 
Physical Education Association, and Dr. John Gunderson Rock 
well, Commissioner of Education, State of Minnesota, will be 
guest speakers. A one o’clock luncheon featuring a panel discys. 
sion will close the meeting. 


MISSOURI 


Marian Bernard 


of the Sta 
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Missouri promises to add its name to the list of active statp 
physical and health education associations. Under the leadership 
of its president, Helen Manley, membership and interest hay 
grown by leaps and bounds. Recently a six-page bulletin wa: 
edited and distributed to eight hundred people throughout the 
state. On March 6 an executive and a general meeting were heli 
in Columbia. The program was as follows: 

“Individual Sports in the Physical Education Curriculum,” 9 
G. Danford, Kansas City. 

Demonstration of Games, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City. 

“Dance as an Activity for High School Girls,” Doris Taylor, 
University of Missouri. 

“Lead-up Games for Major Sports,” A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

“A Public School Corrective Program,” Mae Kelly, University 
of Missouri. 

“First Aid and Handling of Communicable Diseases,” State 
Department, Jefferson City. 

The fine attendance and cooperation indicated an increase in 
the professional interest being aroused throughout the state. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and vicinity 
will hold their regular meeting on March 19 at Washington Uni- 
versity. The program will consist of a demonstration of rhythmic 
by Frank Parker and a group of girls from Principia College. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Anne M. Uglum 


General plans for the Physical Education Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association meeting in Minot next fall were 
made March 6 by the executive council of the State Physical 
Education Association in Fargo. The meeting was called by the 
president, Mr. Spalding of Valley City. Others in attendance were 
Mary Francis Cave, Grand Forks; P. E. Mickelson, Hazel Dett- 
man, Glenn Whitlock, Fargo; Anne M. Uglum, Mayville; and 
Dr. Orr of the State Health Department, Bismarck. 

It was decided to have one general section for all groups in- 
terested in physical education, and section meetings. Immediately 
after a physical education demonstration will be given by the 
Minot schools. Plans were discussed for the printing of an 
association paper. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 


The new officers of the South Dakota Association are busy with 
an extensive membership campaign. Starting with only te 
active members, according to the provisions of the new constitl- 
tion, they are soliciting about 200 prospective members, and 
already the response has been very gratifying. 

The president, J. H. Morrison, will meet with the 1937 cor 
vention committee soon to make plans for that event. Also, a 
effort is being made to secure a page devoted to physical educ 
tion in the state education journal. 
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News from the * 
’ Dance Section 























Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Junior Orchesis and the WAA. at San Jose State Teachers 
College, California, sponsored a high school — a 
February 27. About one hundred seventy-five ancers partici- 
ated from seven groups: Salinas Union, Palo Alto, Los Gatos, 
aeueet Union, Sequoia Union High Schools, College of Notre 
Dame, and the Girl Reserve Dance Group from San Jose. The 
master lesson which began the day’s program was led by Margaret 
Jewell of San Jose; the luncheon speaker, Lucile Czarnowski of 
the University of California, chose for her subject “The Dance 
Frontier,” stressing the importance of lay dance in building a strong 
genuine art dance in America. The program concluded with a 
demonstration of movement patterns and of various types of 
costumes by the San Jose State Teachers College Orchesis Group. 

The junior majors in physical education at the University of 

Oregon have chosen as their term project to give demonstrations 
of modern creative dancing at the neighboring high schools to 
stimulate greater interest in this type of activity. 
; Dance films of Helen Knight’s students at Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois, were shown at Oregon State College, and will be 
shown also to student groups at the University of Oregon, Wash- 
ington State College, and the University of Washington. 

“The Oregon State Agricultural College dance films, made under 
the direction of Betty Lynd Thompson, were shown at Washing- 
ton State Normal at Ellensburg on February 8, and at Edmonds 
(Washington) High School on February 22. 

Claudia Moore of the University of Nebraska spoke on “The 
Dance as an Art Form” before the honorary art fraternity, Delta 
Phi Delta on February 9. 

Hanya Holm and her group have been presented in recital or 
demonstration at a number of colleges in the mid-west. As guest 
teacher at Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois, Miss Holm taught 
students of Barbara Page Beiswanger. At Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, she took the classes of Mary Standring Adair, 
augmented by visiting students from other Missouri colleges and 
teachers’ colleges. She also taught a professional class at Stephens 
College comprised of dance teachers from neighboring schools. 
On February 11 Miss Holm and her group gave a demonstration 
concert under the sponsorship of Wilma D. Haynes, director of 
the Physical Education Department of Stephens College. As 
guest teacher, Miss Holm also conducted classes at the University 
of Wisconsin, and gave a performance at Connecticut College on 
March 4. 

The Morton High School of Cicero, Illinois, sends word that 
their Modern Dance Club gave a demonstration-recital before the 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association at its monthly meeting 
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on February 9. Helen Knight, director of the club, lectured on 
the purpose of techniques in relation to composition. Maurine 
Sherwood of Morton High School sends the item that the dance 
films made by Helen Knight are available for rental. These films 
include various techniques, short sketches, and longer compositions. 

The Women’s Athletic Association Dance Group of Kent State 
University, Ohio, presented a dance drama, “A History of Kent,” 
at Wills Gymnasium on January 14. The organization and di- 
rection of the program, as well as the choreography of the dances 
(with one exception) was under the supervision of a central 
committee of seven students, in turn supervised by a faculty com- 
mittee of four members, with Gwendolyn Drew as chairman. 

The Indiana University music series presented Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, and their concert groups in Alumni Hall on 
February 23. This was the fifth concert of the series and was 
most enthusiastically received. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of Indiana University spon- 
sored an open meeting for discussion and demonstration of modern 
dance on February 16. After a discussion of the principles under- 
lying the modern dance, the Dance Group presented technique and 
compositions. 

Carmen Rooker of Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, New 
York, reports that Doris Humphey, Charles Weidman and their 
concert groups presented a lecture-demonstration at the College 
February 18. An exhibition of Betty Joiner’s work was on display 
the same week. 








turottean DANCE STUDY TOUR 


to Mary Wigman School, Dresden, Germany, sailing June 30, 
& plus Paris World Dance Congress, sailing June 22. For all 
information: 

Organized & 


Conducted by VIAGINIA STEWART 


138 Alta Street, Arcadia, California. 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


concentrated courses 
june 14—july 3, 18 days 
september 2—september 18, 15 days 
regular fall term starts october 4 
s 


hanya holm group 
concerts — lecture-demonstrations 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. wat 9-6530 








CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL....$§ 50 
bo _. SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 ° 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 

dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
taythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

ook II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. 

Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
weieetory chapter. 222 pages. 5 

Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. : 
ost ook V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 

Dages. 


FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 





Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 











CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Established 1905 in New York, N. Y. 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Louis H. Cuauir, Ballet, Character, National, and Rhythmics 
Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 

VECHESLAV SwosopaA, Russian Ballet and Toe 

Frances Cuauir, Children and —~ Dances 

Paco Cansino, Spanish Dancing and Castagnetes 

Frances CHatir, Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 

JouHN Ptraza, Limbering, Acrobats and Adagio 

Maria YurteEvA, Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 

Grorce BocKMANN, Modern Dancing 


Special Summer Session, June 7 to Aug. 13 





NEW DANCES 
Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 
113 West 57th Street New York City 
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Amy R. Howland 


The new 1937 Individual Sports Guide will be ready for sale 
at the time of the National Convention in New York City. It 
contains all new articles in response to a definite demand for the 
type of material included. Eleanor Tennant, championship tennis 
teacher of California, describes the successful strokes used by Alice 
Marble who won the national title. The science and art of putting 
are explained in an article on golf by Horton Smith. Materials 
on archery, golf, and tennis for the teacher and player are in- 
cluded. The Guide also contains three large sheets for bulletin 
board use, summaries of rules, diagrams of archery technique, and 
a new tennis form sheet showing eighteen pictures of the correct 
form for tennis strokes. 

A fine display of the publications, work, and materials made 
available by the Women’s Athletic Section is being arranged as 
part of the Educational Exhibits which will be set up at the 
National Convention in April. Copies of the guides, the Service 
Bulletin, the new Monograph on Standards, and other publications 
of this Section may be inspected and secured at this time. 

The fourth issue of the Service Bulletin has recently been 
mailed to subscribers. In our opinion it is the best one so far 
and every article is “useable.” The editorial board is striving to 
secure practical, workable suggestions and aids for everyday pur- 
poses, and they are succeeding. The Bulletin is well-named. It is 
rendering service to those hundreds of teachers in every part of 
the country who are struggling with the problems of large classes, 
limited facilities in equipment, personnel, or training, and suitable 
methods of teaching or suitable materals for the modern program. 
See copies of the Service Bulletin at the April meeting, or order 
directly from Harriet Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Did you send in your data for the Activity Census? If not, 
get out the March issue of the JourNAL and turn to page 163. 
Fill in required information and return to Dr. Humiston. 

Two interesting reports have just come in from State Repre- 
sentatives. Eleanor Dobbins, New York State Department of 
Education, has organized a very extensive setup of zone and 
county chairmen who are giving advice, help, and suggestions in 
their various districts. A Legislative Council and an Advisory 
Council have been created to assist in problems related to athletics 
for girls and women, and to promote the services of the W.A:S. 
In Washington, D.C., Ruth Atwell, Washington University, has 
several projects under way. A Service Bureau for basketball 
coaches and teams has been established and is working in collab- 
oration with the District of Columbia Rating Committee. Its 
services will be applied to other activities and sports. A guide is 
being compiled of all athletic facilities available to girls and 
women in Washington. The guide will list not only commercial 
places such as stables, swimming pools, salle d’armes and the like, 
but also opportunities for games such as hockey and lacrosse; or- 
ganizations like the Tennis League; facilities of the Playground 
Department and Community Centers; and information about rated 
officials and the services of the W.A.S. Board. This guide will be 
distributed to department stores, offices, hotels, Y.W.C.A.’s, and 
other places where such information is needed. Local newspapers 
are cooperating in the preparation of feature articles and news 
items on definite projects. A radio broadcast is scheduled for 
the near future and will cover the history and background of the 
local Board, together with its aims, objectives, and projects 
which are being carried on. Arrangements have been made for 
talks before the Board of the Parent Teachers Association and 
several of the sectional organizations. One of the outstanding 
achievements of the Washington Board of the W.AS. is the 
Athletic Conference held recently. 











President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University, 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


CONNECTICUT 

At the February 6 meeting of the Connecticut Physica] Edy. 
cation Association held in Bristol, the following officers were elected 
for 1937-38: President, Frank M. Clancy, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Derby; Vice-President, Helen Clark, Warren Harding 
High School, Bridgeport ; Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, State 
Office Building, Hartford; Treasurer, Susan W. Bill, 236 Sigourney 
Street, Hartford. : 


DELAWARE , 

Mr. George W. Ayars, formerly Director of Physical Educ. 
tion in the Wilmington High School, has been appointed State 
Director of Physical and Health Education to replace Mr. Georg 
F. Hendricks who died on December 21, 1936. 


MARYLAND 
Bertha Moeller 

The mid-winter meeting of the Maryland Physical Education 
Association was held at Eastern High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land on January 14. Therese Powdermaker, President of the 
Maryland Physical Education Association, presided. 

The first speaker of the evening was Valentine Leatz, Athletic 
Director of St. John’s College, who gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk on “Techniques and Fundamentals of Men’s Bas- 
ketball.” He urged physical education directors to stress funda- 
mentals in sports rather than victory, putting emphasis on the 
individual and his personal development along athletic lines, 
Athletic directors should try to contact not only those who excel 
or are interested in sports, but also those whose interests do not 
lean towards athletics. 

Following Mr. Leatz, Rosabelle Sinclair, Physical Education 
Director of Bryn Mawr School, made a few introductory remarks 
on English country dancing and also taught the fundamental 
steps to those present. 

Mora Crossman reports that the Tenth Annual Girl’s Winter 
Carnival was held in Baltimore March 20 under the auspices of 
the Playground Athletic League. This is the largest indoor com- 
petitive meet in the world, and the ages of participants are from 
nine to seventy-six years old. There are thirty-one events, 
individual, relays, and games, including fencing, badminton, table 
tennis, deck tennis, volleyball, dodgeball, shuffleboard, bean bag, 
clock golf, and bowling. 

The classification is by age: under twelve, under fourteen, 
under seventeen, under twenty-one, over twenty-one, and an 
open class (any age). 

Last year 3,232 women and girls participated. Their sports- 
manship was flawless—not one protest of a referee’s decision was 
made. There were eight to ten thousand spectators who watched 
the events with gracious and friendly interest. The Carnival 
reflected a phase of community life at its best, and the sponsors 
feel that it makes an important contribution to the civic and social 
life of thousands of Maryland women and girls. 


NEW JERSEY 

The interest in archery throughout New Jersey is rapidly 
increasing. Approximately fifty high schools within the past few 
months have had assembly demonstrations of shooting given by 
the State Champion, Carl Weese. Among the schools are Hack- 
ensack, Paterson, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Trenton, Irvington, Perth 
Amboy, and Atlantic Highlands. 

Many New Jersey high schools are developing strong intra- 
mural programs. Among schools that are outstanding are High- 
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Park and Bergenfield Junior High Schools, and Hackensack, 


- Leonia Senior High Schools. 


Neptune, and 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


Marion Tilford, National Safety Council, has just completed 
the course of study in “Safety” in the state. H. z. Stack, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, formulated 
ourse in the secondary schools on “Automobile and Highway 
Safety.” Those on the committee are Superintendent W. H. Car- 
ter, Barre; M. A. Campbell, Motor Vehicles Department ; Lloyd 
Hayward, Highway Department; E. W. Davis, Director Educa- 
tional Research; and Alice C. Aldrich, Director of Health and 
Physical Education. 

A few new men to be welcomed in our state program are 
Earnest Shearman, Rutland; John C. McGee, Shelburne; Frank 
Lombardy, Middlebury; Gordon O. Merkel, Woodstock ; W. B. 
Branon, Newport; C. K. Prentiss. Poultney; and Reginald Smith, 
People’s Academy. Among the ladies are Barbara Crowe, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Constance Dunne, Castleton Normal School; 
Thedora Marcear, Rutland; and Sarah W. Tilton, Proctor. 


Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


the c 























President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
C. H. Horton 


The Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
held its fiftv-fourth annual meeting at the Illinois State Normal 
University on February 12. The Section on Men’s Athletics, pre- 
sided over by L. A. McLean of Leroy, listened to talks by Don 
Seaton of the University of Illinois, and A. J. Robertson of Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute. In the Women’s Section, Dr. Paul E. 
Belting, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, spoke on 
“The Program of Physical Education.” 

North Central College at Naperville again plays host to the 
Little Nineteen Conference State Indoor Meet on April 3. 

The Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Phvsical Edu- 
cation Association reports the following officers for the present 
school year: President, Wilda Logan of Elgin; First Vice-President, 
Ross Bergman of West Aurora; Second Vice-President, A. C. Bos- 
tick; Secretary-treasurer, John Krafft of Elgin. Plans for a spring 
meeting are under way. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 


The spring meeting of the Indiana Physical Education Associa- 
tion is to be held at Greencastle Saturday, April 10. Lloyd Mes- 
sersmith of DePauw University, program chairman, has arranged 
a very attractive program consisting of discussions and demon- 
strations of new type activities and equipment for the school 
Program. Highlights of the Mid-West Convention will be pre- 
sented and there will be addresses on modern physical education 
problems. An important part of the meeting will be the business 
meeting devoted to reports of the district chairmen and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

With the close of the State Legislature came a new list of 
laws which affected the public schools of Indiana and likewise 
our profession as follows: 

Bill 40 permits the purchase of real estate by cities and towns 
for the development and operation of public golf courses through 
bond issues. 
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Bill 206 permits townships to issue bonds for ten to twenty 
years to finance the construction of high school gymnasiums. 

Bill 121 permits cities and towns to acquire, construct, and op- 
erate swimming pools with bond issues to be paid out of revenues. 

Bill 398 requires that safety education be taught in the eighth 
grade in all schools of Indiana. 

Although none of these bills has a direct bearing on public 
school physical education as such, they do show that the public 
is showing more and more interest in recreation, safety, and health, 
and is willing to offer more and better equipment for that 
purpose. 

The State high school wrestling tournament was held Febru- 
ary 26 and 27 with fifteen schools competing. Hammond High 
School took first, Hammond Tech second, and Bloomington 
High School third. The meet was held at Bloomington in the 
Indiana University Gymnasium. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 

The mid-year physical education luncheon held in each of the 
forty-one districts this year will stress “The Modern Philosophy 
of Physical Education.” 

Through the earnest efforts of our committee, and with the 
cooperation of the State Department of Public Instruction, a bill 
has been introduced to the legislature to give us a state supervisor. 
Our association has worked on this project for a number of 
years, but adverse economic conditions have heretofore been too 
powerful. Better business projects and increased state revenues 
lead us to believe that we may be successful this year, but only 
if all the persons in the state who are interested in our profession 
support this bill. This is an added reminder to all Wisconsinites. 


Southwest District + 
+» Association News 























President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Arizona was represented at the Southwest District Convention 
of the American Physical Education Association at Fresno by Nina 
Murphy, Janet Wood, and Rudolph Lavik of Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe, and Ina Gittings of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 

A Sports Day for the college women athletes of the state was 
held at the University of Arizona on February 27 which included 
a round table discussion for coaches and staff members. A review 
of the objectives of Sports Day was made in order to guard against 
the possible tendency toward intercollegiate competition of the 
wrong type. 

A contest to honor the student or students outstanding in 
health accomplishments was a project of the University of Arizona 
in March. Four girls were named Health Queens for the year. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Assembly Bill No. 1186 is being actively sponsored by the 
California Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. This bill, introduced by Assemblyman Patterson in the 
California Legislature, provides for an amendment to the School 
Code which is designed to increase the recreational uses of school 
buildings throughout the state. 

From present indications there will be a large delegation of 
Californians at the American Physical Education Association meet- 
ing in New York City. Among those expecting to attend are C. W. 
Davis, N. P. Neilson, F. W. Cozens, and W. H. Orion. 

Boys of the eight senior high schools of Oakland held a 
unique basketball match on March 4. Each quarter of the game 
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was played by a team from an east side school versus one from 
the west side—and all “East” and “West” scores were totaled 
for winner. Proceeds of the games were divided among schools 
to be used for athletic supplies and equipment. 

The Industrial Athletic Association Basketball League under 
the direction of the Recreation Department of Oakland was: or- 
ganized in 1925 with five teams (men). It has grown to a present 
membership of 62 teams, 930 players, with a seasonal playing 
schedule of 312 games. It is the largest Industrial League in the 
United States, and all players are bona fide employees of the 
commercial firms they represent. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Three regional conferences of the Utah Health and Physical 
Education Association were held recently. District Two met on 
March 6 at the University of Utah, under the direction of Kathryn 
Griffin and Russell Magleby, co-chairmen of the district. District 
Six met on March 13 at Cedar City, under the direction of 
Howard Linford and LaVera McArthur, and District One at Lo- 
gan, under the direction of H. B. Hunsaker and June White. 
Superintendents and principals were invited to attend, as well as 
physical education directors in both elementary and secondary 
schools. 








Southern District + 
+ Association News 




















President—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools. 
President-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College. 
Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 
Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina. 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Polytechnic College at Russellville is starting the 
erection of a physical education building on a P.W.A. loan. 

The State Playday for college women will be held at the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, April 17. 

The Arkansas Physical Education Association will meet in 
Little Rock in April. 

‘The invitational high school literary and track and field meet 
will be held at the University of Arkansas April 9 and 10, 1937. 


LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State Normal, Natchitoches, held the Third Annual 
Sports Day for High School Girls (northeast part of the State) 
on March 12. Over three hundred girls participated. Recreational 
games were emphasized. 

James E. Rogers, Field Secretary of the A.P.E.A., visited the 
various colleges of the State in February. At Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute, Mr. Rogers spoke on trends in physical education to 
approximately one hundred fifty students enrolled in physical 
education classes. 

The physical education staff entertained the guest at a lunch- 
eon at which problems in physical education were discussed 
informally. The staff includes Robert L. Browne, Director of 
Physical Education; Miss Hugh D. McLaurin, Miriam Callender, 
Jessie Keep, D’Ella Veazey, Mrs. Vesta Richard Bourgeois, John 
Cain, George Mitchell, J. C. Reinhardt, Hilman Walker. Harry 
Wuelser, Director of Recreation in Lafayette, was also a guest. 

A conference was held in Natchitoches February 16, 17, 18. 
Those attending the conference were: Fannie B. Shaw, National 
Tuberculosis Association; Jess Hair, State Department, Baton 
Rouge; Mrs. Thelma Z. Kyser, Louisiana State; Melba Bouan- 
chaud, Louisiana State Normal College; Jessie Keep, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. An outline for a survey of 
“Healthful Living” in all the state colleges, and an outline for a 
health syllabus for the state high schools were made. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 

The Oklahoma Physical Education Association met jn 

° ° _ ° Reh con. 
nection with the Oklahoma Educational Association in Tulsa, 4 
luncheon meeting was held with an attendance of over 199 peopl 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: Miller 
Patterson, Oklahoma City, Chairman; Mary Kate Miller. Okla. 
homa College for Women, Vice-chairman; Ellen Kelly, University 
of Oklahoma, Secretary and Treasurer. Flora May Ellis presided 
at the meeting, introducing as guest speakers Fannie B. Shaw 
National Tuberculosis Association, and Dr. Harry Scott, The Rice 
Institute. 

Dance Symposium was attended by a record breaking crowd 
Helen Gregory, University of Oklahoma, Chairman, presided, in- 
troducing each demonstration group. After the demonstrations 
Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin, conducted a discys. 
sion on “The Modern Dance.” Demonstrations were directed by 
Mary Metcalf, Tulsa Junior High School, Mary Tree Watson, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and Helen Gregory, University oj 
Oklahoma. Margery Muehl, Central State Teacher’s College, djs. 
cussed the organization of dance clubs. 

The Women’s Section of the State Physical Education Associa. 
tion elected as Chairman for the coming year Ruth Elliott, Mys. 
kogee, Oklahoma. The program was as follows: “Choosing the 
Objectives of Health Education in the High School Grades” 
Fannie B. Shaw, National Tuberculosis Association; “Good Pos. 
ture Must be Taught in Order that it be Attained,” Helen Corn. 
bia, Supervisor of Girl’s Physical Education of the Tulsa Public 
Schools; “Recreational Opportunities for the Girl in the Average 
Community,” Mrs. Dwight Savage, General Secretary of the Tul 
YWCA. 

The Men’s Section of the State Physical Education Associa- 
tion elected Grady Skillern, Tulsa, Chairman, and Art Griffiths, 
Tulsa, Secretary. The following program was given: “Physical 
Education and Athletics,” P. F. Neverman, Executive Secretary, 
State Athletic Association, Wisconsin; “The Organization of the 
Physical Education Curriculum,” Harry A. Scott, Professor of 
Physical Education, The Rice Institute. 

TEXAS 

Dr. D. K. Brace of the University of Texas is chairman of a 
committee which is working hard to secure a director of health 
and physical education for the state of Texas. He reports that 
there are encouraging signs on the horizon. 

The Texas State Teachers Association is divided inte approx- 
imately eleven districts, and the months of February, March, April 
are being given over to district meetings. Several have already 
been held, and many more are to come. Everything points toa 
hard-working Physical Education Association. 

Under the able leadership of Jeannie Pinckney, president of 
the State Health and Physical Education Association, Texas has 
secured approximately five hundred members for the State Associ- 
ation. About one hundred of these are student members, which 
means many new teachers are started on the way. 


VIRGINIA 
Grace E. Chevraux 

The annual conference of the Virginia Association of Health 
and Physical Education was held in Richmond, March 12 and 13. 
The program opened with a dinner and dance, with speeches by 
Mary Channing Coleman of the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, and Dr. C. L. Brownell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Demonstrations were presented by students of 
the University of Virginia, William and Mary College, Westhamp- 
ton College, and Farmville State Teachers College. On Saturday, 
sectional meetings were held on Men’s and Women’s Athletics, 
School Health and Physical Education, College Health and Phys 
ical Education, Intramural Sports, and the Dance. At the general 
session, Dr. Brownell spoke or “Some Recent Trends in Health 
and Physical Education.” A short business meeting followed, a 


which two officers were elected, Vice-President Branch Bocock, 
William and Mary College; and Member-at-Large Miss Page Har- 
rison, Jefferson High School, Roanoke. Officers serving for a sec 
ond year are President Robert Hoskins, Secretary-Treasurer Grace 
Chevraux, and Member-at-Large Martha Barksdale. 
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ERSONS interested in teacher training should plan to attend 

the meeting of the Administrative Directors Society, to be held 
on Wednesday, April 21, at 2:30 p.m. This meeting will be de- 
yoted to a panel discussion on adequate preparation of teachers 
of physical and health education. Grover W. Mueller, President 
of the Society, is eager to have the opinions of the teacher train- 
ing group and to have them hear at first hand what is on the 
minds of the administrative directors concerning this problem. The 
discussion is open to all who attend the meeting. 


HE Recreation Exhibits Committee of the A.P.E.A. Convention 

is conducting a demonstration recreational program in New 
York City under the leadership of Works Progress Administration 
and National Youth Administration recreation workers, April 19- 
24, inclusive. 

A static exhibit of educational models, handmade games and 
sports equipment, program materials, hobbies and crafts related 
to recreational activities will be on display durng the week at: 
Christ Church House, 344 West 36th Street, New York City (Be- 
tween 8th and 9th Avenues). 

Guides from the National Youth Administration will be avail- 
able for conducting groups to the Christ Church House. Tours 
for observation of recreation programs and facilities will be 
conducted by the Tours Committee of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association Convention. 

* x * 

R. STEINHAUS and M. Giauque of George Williams College 

send word that they have made an arrangement with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for special inclusive round trip rates to the 
National Convention including railroad coach ticket, meals en 
route, and stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania or Governor Clinton 
Hotel, if a large enough group is registered by April 15. Chicago- 
ans planning to attend the convention please note. 

* * * 

HE Health Section of the World Federation of Education As- 

sociations announces the establishment of a permanent secre- 
tariat at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, under the charge of 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Secretary of the Section. Dr. C. E. Turner, 
Health Section Chairman, reports that an interesting program 
on health service, health education, and physical education is being 
planned in connection with the meeting of the Federation in Japan 
next August. Members of our profession planning to travel in the 
Orient this summer will certainly wish to attend these meetings. 


UR attention has been drawn to the excellent Teacher’s Man- 
ual prepared by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters for use with the book Man and the Motor Car in 
traffic safety education teaching. 
oe ae a 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been received of the annual summer 
camp of the Noyes School of Rhythm at Cobalt, Connecticut, 
where rhythmical exercises and outdoor sports may be Jearned and 
practiced in unusually lovely surroundings. 
= = 
NATIONAL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEK will be celebrated 
April 24 to May 1. Wednesday, April 28 is designated as 
Boys’ and Girls’ Day in Athletics and Entertainment. A manual 
of suggestions for the observance of this week is available from 
the national office at 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
* * * 
NEWS has recently been sent us of a most interesting publica- 
tion, Magyar Tancok (Hungarian Dances), by Mrs. Edith 
Weber Elekes of the Hungarian High School of Physical Culture 
in Budapest. This book contains a summary of the history of 
Hungarian Dance, the choreography of the various Hungarian 





The right way The wrong way 


“Wake up 


and Live” 


THE 
SILHOUETTEOGRAPH 


@ A method of graphing postures. 

@ An indispensable aid in your corrective program 
for recording postural deviations both anterior- 
posterior and lateral. 





@ A permanent record at minimum cost. 
@ Visual education for better balance through 
posture. 


@ Modernize your department setup—Look into 
this method of postural examination before you 
make up your budget for next year. Write for 
descriptive leaflet. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC. 
38 Bromfield Street BOSTON, MASS. 




















MOORE STYLISTS HAVE BEEN BUSY 


Result: A group of girls play suits 
as modern as tomorrow and prac- 
tical, too. 


See these brilliant new styles at 
both the Cincinnati and New York 
City conventions. 


Write for Style Folder H38 


E. R. Moore Company 


ATHLETIC APPAREL FOR GIRLS 
932 Dakin Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Invaluable for ali school health workers .. . 
a virtual encyclopedia of knowledge.” 


—E. E. Kiemscumipt, University of Michigan 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
By Chenoweth and Selkirk 


This new text is being widely adopted in colleges, universities, 
and normal schools for School Hygiene Courses. It offers a 
scientific discussion of health problems in schools, emphasizing 
physical examination, control of communicable disease, educa- 
tion in health habits, accident prevention, the problems of 
handicapped children, etc. Richly illustrated. 


“A most useful book .. . one that should be accessible to 
students and in the library of every teacher.” 
—J. Howarp Bearp, University of Illinois 


“A good all-around rapid information book for the 
school health worker.’’ 
—Hucu Grant RowELt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


387 pages, 112 illustrations, $3.00 


Chenoweth and Morrison 


**An outstanding contribution.” 
—W. R. LaPorte 


317 pages, illus., $2.50 


Order from 
F.S. CROFTS & CO. “* Union Sausre W- 























UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1937 Summer Sessions 
Courses in Physical Education 
Regular Session (July 7-August 13) 


Hygiene, Activities for Elementary 
Grades, Minor Sports, Gymnasium Games 
and Calisthenics, Recreational Activities 
for Adults, Correctives and Treatment for 
Athletic Injuries, Advanced Dancing, 
Methods of Teaching, Curricula, and Or- 
ganization and Control of Athletics. 


Two-Weeks Courses 


Coaching of Track (June 7-18) 
Playground Practice (June 21-July 2) 
Coaching of Basketball (Aug. 16-27) 


For information and bulletins address 


The Director 
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dance steps and round dances illustrated by drawings and 
er 2 . Photo. 
graphs, and sixty-four pages of Hungarian dance music. An FE 
lish edition of the text only is available from th ne 
° € author, 7), 
cost of the two books together is about $4.35 (12.50 pengoes—th, 
English edition costs 3.50 pengoes). . 
: *« & 
ISS MARGARET STOOKEY, whose article, “Dolling Up i 
Europe,” in a recent issue of the JourNAt has received ma 
favorable comments, has recently won first prize with another 
article in a story contest sponsored by the National Dolj Club 
The prize-winning article will ee in the magazine Dol] Talk, 
< * 

HE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION announces 

the establishment of an Educational Radio Script Exchange to 
furnish local groups with appropriate scripts for educational] 
broadcasting. A catalogue of available scripts has been issued 
The Office has also prepared a Radio Production Manual and a 
Glossary of Radio Terms to supplement the scripts. 

ce «& 
DIRECTORY of National Leisure Time Education and 
Recreation Organizations, compiled by Walter §. Stone, 
appears in the February, 1937, issue of Leisure. 
- a Ss 
A FULL tuition scholarship of $500 is available in the field of 
health education at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(Department of Biology and Public Health) for 1937-38, This 
scholarship covers the full scholastic year, beginning in September 
and closing in June. It is available for women only. 

This scholarship will be awarded to a candidate recommended 
by the National Tuberculosis Association. Applicants should have 
basic training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology, 
Undergraduate training in psychology and education is desirable, 
The awards will be based upon the nature and quality of the 
previous academic work of the applicant, personality qualifications 
for professional work in the field of public health, and need of 
scholarship aid. Preference will be given to candidates possessing 
the Bachelor’s degree, and having had successful teaching or 
administrative experience. 

Through an affiliation between Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the undergraduate School of Education of Boston 
University and Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, those who wish to take courses in education while study- 
ing at the Institute may do so without additional fee at either 
Boston University or Harvard. 

The scholarship will be awarded in June 1937 and applications 
should be received not later than May 15. All those who are 
interested in this scholarship are invited to write to the Child 
Health Education Service of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York, for application blanks. 

+ & & 

IRGINIA STEWART will conduct a dance study tour to the 

Mary Wigman Central School in Dresden and the Interna- 
tional Dance Congress in Paris this summer. The opportunity 
to visit these two famous centers, combined with the interest- 
ing sight-seeing program, should prove inviting to all of our pro- 
fession who are interested in the dance. 

2+ * 
D*: R. TAIT McKENZIE’S name appears in the following quo- 
tation from a recent issue of The Atlantic Monthly, in an 
article by A. E. Newton on Blackstone: “There in the front row 
before me sits my friend Dr. Tait McKenzie, the distinguished 
sculptor—looking like a scarlet woman in the robes of the Uni- 
versity of McGill. If fine feathers make fine birds, as we ale 
told they do, then Tait is the finest bird in this auditorium. 
I envy him his plumage.” 
“2s 2 
RECENT bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education is “In- 
struction in Hygiene in Institutions of Higher Education,” by 
Dr. J. F. Rogers. 
* * *£ 

ICHARD MONTGOMERY, Educational Advisor of the In- 

stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, reports that intensive 
studies are being made of the records of the fifteen thousand 
men who have been served by the Institute. Much of the mate- 
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om this study will be of value to physical educa- 
king with handicapped students. 


* * * 


tion teachers wor 


HE General Electric Company has published an attractive 
Toookle on vision and lighting for school use, called “The New 
story of Light.” Colored charts on the same subject can also be 


obtained from the Company. 
* * a 


HE Y.W.C.A. was happy to have in 1936 a young physical 
_olerent from the Brussels Association in this country for a 
var’s study at the Bouvé-Boston School and visits to a number 
*f American Associations and camps. 


* * * 


COLLEGE student health research project will be conducted 

this year by the American Youth Commission, under the di- 

rection of Dr. H. S. Diehl of the University of Minnesota and Dr. 
C. E. Shepard of Stanford University. 
* * * 


OWARD E. BEATTY and C . C. Coulter of Saginaw, Michi- 
H gan, have published a very handy little simplified handbook 
on football officiating. 

: & « 


R. EDWARD F. CYRIAX of London has sent us reprints of 
D three recent articles: “Passive Intermittent Elongation,” 
“Manipulation in Spinal Curvature,” and “Fibrositis of the Neck.” 


* * * 


HE Hobby Guild of America, with offices at 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, is an organization recently established 
to coordinate the varied cultured interests which occupy the leisure 
time of modern America. 
e+ 


R. J. F. ROGERS of the United States Office of Education 
D has recently published an excellent report, “The Physique of 
School Children.” In it he summarizes a number of research 
studies on the relation of growth to other factors. 

a *& «& 


OME fine mimeographed material on highway safety is be- 

ing distributed by the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction with its weekly newsletter to the teachers of the state. 

e «& * 

| jew Bennington School of the Dance will conduct its fourth 

annual summer session this summer, and will also present a series 
of Festival Concerts in the Modern Dance by a number of the 
outstanding leaders in this field. 

‘ % 

UR readers may be interested in looking over the following 

articles which have appeared in the past few months: 

Athletic Journal, March—‘The Tom Thumb Gym Circus,” 
J. Meyers. 

Catholic School Journal, March—‘Failures and Physical De- 
fects,” J. P. Treacy. 

Dance Observer, March—‘Minimum Musical Training for 
Teachers,” L. Roberts. 

The Dentist Says, March 16—“The High School Wrestlers 
Defeat the College Freshmen,” G. W. Clapp. 

Forum of Osteopathy, March—M.D. Writes on Posture and 
the Heart,” E. Cyriax. 

Hygeia, March—“It’s the Way You Walk,” J. Priestley. 

Illinois High School Athlete, December, January-February, 


March—“Practical Sanitation in High School Athletics,” C. O. 
Jackson. 


Journal of School Health (formerly School Physician’s Bulle- 
tin), February—“The Essentials of a School Health Program,” 
F. B. Shaw. 


is Philippine Forum, January—“Athletics in Other Lands,” R. R. 
anan, 
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Recreation, March—‘Figures in Light,” H. D. Edgren. 

Scholastic Coach, March—‘Is the Zone Menacing Basketball?” 

School Activities, March—‘The Swarthmore Plan of Sports 
Education,” M. MacIntosh. 

School and Society, February 20—‘Putting College Athletics in 
Their Place,” D. M. Keezer. 

School Government Chronicle, February—‘Hygiene in Schools,” 
C. L. Berry; “Physical Training and Recreation.” 





Springfield International Festival 


(Continued from Page 222) 
symbolic of the national groups’ recognition of the United 
States as their home city, state, and country. 

6. At the completion of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
organ begins the Medley of American Themes for the exit, 
which is shown in Diagram 3. 

The flag bearers right about face and march toward the 
melting pot, placing the flags as described below, while all 
other characters continue to exit as per diagram. 

As the flag bearers return to the melting pot, the City 
Bearer places his flag in a standard provided to the right of 
melting pot, the State Bearers places his flag to the left of 
the melting pot, and the National Bearer places the American 
flag in the space previously occupied by Uncle Sam at the top 
of the melting pot among the foreign flags. 

Uncle Sam joins the end of the line proceeding to the 
exit on stage right as Miss Springfield joins the line proceeding 
to the exit on stage left. Flag bearers join lines making exit 
on their respective sides of stage. 
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Physical Achievement Scales 


(Continued from Page 225) 

same degree of skill in every type of physical activity, 
The requirements of these national achievement Standards 
take into account the differences in individuals. The gy. 
rangement of the score card is such that flexibility js 
permitted and choices of skills may be made in Securing 
the necessary points for a national certificate; also, cregi, 
is given for the degree of ability or achievement showy 
in each activity attempted by the individual. Credit fo, 
actual achievement even if on a low level is more ¢e. 
sirable than a zero score when the individual just misses 
success at one fixed point. 

Girls should be encouraged to continue their develop. 
ment and acquisition of skills beyond the levels set fo 
national certificates in those schools and community 
groups where facilities in personnel and equipment per. 
mit. Achievement in aquatic activities is not required 
for national certificates because of the limited facilities 
for water sports in the majority of communities. Schools 
and community groups may substitute achievement ip 
water and winter sports when awarding their own cer. 
tificate for achievement. Schools with limited facilities 
may adopt a lower point value than that required for a 
national certificate when setting up their own point 
system. 





The Health Conference 


(Continued from Page 226) 
not realized by the girl, was making classroom work 
difficult for her; cases of severe skin eruptions, several of 
which were found upon re-examination to have greatly 
improved under treatment at suggested clinics. 

Because of one conference, notes were written to the 
teachers of a girl with spastic paralysis asking them to 
allow her more time to get to classes, thus decreasing het 
fatigue and, incidentally, calling the attention of the 
teachers to consideration of her condition. 

The case of a girl with seriously introvertive tendencies 
has strengthened the desire on the part of many of the 
teachers for a school psychiatrist. 

There is, of course, a constant war in these conferences 
on poor soaps and cosmetics, patent medicines and dan- 
gerous laxatives—a war also waged constantly by the 
hygiene teachers. The danger of delaying medical treat- 
ment in illness, the dangers of attempted self-treatment, 
and the intelligent choice of doctors are frequent subjects 
of discussion. 

That the picture is not 100 per cent rosy is, of courst, 
true. There is, and always will be, discouraging igno 
ance and carelessness about health among high schod 
students. The quota of shrugged shoulders will always 
be large. But the decided increase in the number of girls 
who are alert as to their health and who have followed 
suggestions proves the experiment of the health cot 
ference satisfactory enough to become a precedent al 
Morton High School. 
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Sociology of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 205) 

4. The effects of the various statuses of the indiyj 
e.g., age, sex, racial, socio-economic, upon activity ¢ 
and interests. 

5. The nature and degree of social adjustment; needs 
provided in physical education for different individuals 

6. The effects of different individuals upon the socig) 
group in physical education and of different social 
groups in physical education upon the individual, 


C. Program Studies— 

1. Historical studies of types of physical education 
activities in various societal settings. 

2. The influence of social forces upon types of physical 
education activities. 

3. The evolution of types of physical education actiy. 
ities. 

4. The physical education activity interests of different 
social groups. 

5. The adaptation of physical education activities to 
meet certain personality needs. 

6. The evaluation of physical education activities for 
various social personality effects. 


dual, 
hoices 


D. _ Problems in Leadership— 

1. The relative effects upon the social personality of 
various types of methodology in teaching physical edu- 
cation. 

2. The effects upon different individuals of leadership 
responsibilities associated with these activities. 

3. The social personality attributes necessary for suc- 
cessful leadership in these activities. 

4. The nature and function of physical education in 
various societal organizations. 


E. Problems Related to Facilities and Equipment— 

1. Studies of the various physical environmental fac- 
tors in effective teaching, e.g., lighting, surfacing, sanita- 
tion, and size and nature of space. 

F. Problems of Administration— 

1. The relative effectiveness of various schemes for 
the coordination of physical education and its related 
fields. 

2. Fiscal and budgeting problems as they affect per- 
sonnel, facilities, and program. 

3. Propaganda and its uses. 

4. Scheduling, program building, checks on progress, 
organization of physical equipment and time as they 
affect social personalities. 

G. Problems of Professional Development— 

1. Relative effect of types of professional and nom 
professional training upon teaching efficiency. 

2. What are the social personality attributes necessaty 
for successful teaching? 

3. The evaluation of professional organizations and 
other services. 
4. Professional literature—its types, and effects. 

5. Establishment of professional standards for teachets 
and teacher-training institutions. 

6. Studies of professional tasks. 
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H. Problems in the Institutional Organization of the 
Community— ome . 

1, The growth of populations, institutions, and social 
backgrounds with a view of their stability and flexibility 
as they affect physical education. — rn 

2. The nature of the population, institutions, and 
social backgrounds as they affect the nature and place 
of physical education as a social agency. =, 

3. The relationships of federal, state, and municipal 
public organizations and institutions as they affect physi- 
cal education. 

4, Survey of facilities to indicate needs and opportuni- 
ties for physical education. 

5. The determination of minimums in space and facili- 
ties for effective use of types of physical education. 

6. The place and functions of public and private agen- 
cies promoting and related to the promotion of physical 
education. 

7. The effects of facilities and programs upon com- 
munities and their social patterns. 

|. Studies in Methodology for the Effective Solution of 
Sociological Problems Related to Physical Education— 

I can agree with William McDougall when he states 
that “the supreme test of the intellectual life of a com- 
munity is the importance which it attaches to its re- 
search.” This may be paraphrased to state “that the 
supreme test of the profession of physical education is 
the importance which it attaches to its research,” which 
must include in its preview the sociological approach— 
which should prove to be increasingly effective as a fruit- 
ful area of research. 


Watch the Birdie! 


(Continued from Page 242) 


fect timing and the use of a free, relaxed wrist. The 
danger of this shot is that it is often played too flatly into 
the opponent’s court and provides an easy pick-up instead 
of a direct point. 

Service, however, is the most important stroke in the 
game, for, as you know, points can only be scored when 
serving. Too many people grip their racket too tightly. 
It is essential when serving to be evenly balanced and 
relaxed. The shuttle must be dropped in front and away 
from the body thus allowing a free, easy swing. Decep- 
tion is the keynote to success in serving. Each service, 
no matter whether serving low to the center or the side 
lines, or high to either corner, must have the same 
preliminary swing and delivery. 

As can be seen from the previous paragraphs, the game 
is built up on deception and variation of pace. A small 
flick of the wrist may send the opponent in an entirely 
wrong direction. Caution must be exercised to see that 
the fundamental shots are learned first before intricate 
or trick shots are even thought of. 

Many people inquire as to which system is the best, 
but it must be realized that no system is of any use unless 
the shots are first learned so that that system can be 
carried out. If “setups” are continually being given to 
opponents, owing to inability to make strokes, then any 
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system will be valueless. It is the general Custom j 
mixed doubles for the lady to take all of the net saben 
man to guard the back of the court. In men’s and lady 
doubles the usual formation is for partners to play along 
side each other on defense and for the one who is < 
smashing or dropping to go in to guard any short net 
returns. The main thing to remember is always to try to 
help your partner and not to play any shot that js 9 
to get him or her into difficulty. 

Much can be written about the grip, but perhaps this 
small hint may prove of valuable service. When playing 
a shot either backhand or forehand it is essential that the 
hand allows the racket to continue in a practically 
straight line with the arm. If the racket is at an ang 
to the arm there is something wrong with the grip. Q) 
the backhand the knuckles should always be facing the 
roof whenever a drive is played. This is a good test ty 
see if the grip is correct. 

Just a hint or two on the equipment problem. Always 
keep your racket in a press. It is not essential to haye 
the strings like a board, but this does not mean that they 
should be slack. Take particular care of the shuttle 
The ideal conditions in which they should be kept are in 
a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees with a humidity g 
from 70 to 80. Don’t kick or push the shuttle along 
the floor; remember these are very light objects and wil 
not stand any abuse. 

There are several books on the technique of the game, 
but the best yet written in my opinion is Badminton {or 
Beginners. ‘This book, together with rules, may be ob- 
tained in this country from General Sportscraft Co., Ltd, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ing 





Infield Play 


(Continued from Page 249) 
as they make their turns going around the various bases. 

Many baserunners reach their bases safely because of 
faulty tagging on the part of the infielders. Even though 
the ball reaches the baseman before the baserunner, he 
may be declared safe because the baseman tagged the 
baserunner too high, that is, on the thigh or knee, or 
because the baseman dropped the ball, or because the 
baserunner executed a clever slide. In tagging a base 
runner, the baseman straddles the base whenever possible, 
keeps his eyes on the ball until it strikes the glove, and 
with his bare hand holding the ball tightly in the pocket 
of the glove, lowers both hands against the base in such 
a way that the baserunner will tag himself as he slides 
into the base. Infielders are alert to tricky slides by 
clever baserununers. Sometimes one will slide as usual 
but instead of sliding his toe against the glove he wil 
withdraw it and spin around behind the base reaching 
for it with either hand; or, he might slide by the bas 
altogether missing it by two or three feet, spin around, 
and touch it with either hand. 

Occasionally a baserunner is trapped between two bases, 
and by dashing first one way and another will reach 
one of the bases safely. Two players should be sufi 
cient for this play, but to play safe, both bases should 
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be covered in case the base runner runs past one of the 
players engaged in the play. The baserunner -is always 
chased back to the base he last touched. The player 
chasing the baserunner fakes throws with his forearm 
and wrist until the baserunner is in such a position that 
one throw will result in his being tagged before he 


hes the base. 
va (To be Continued) 





Our Younger Dancers 

(Continued from Page 217) 
not have much to say in a foreign language until he 
can think in that language. As simple movements—or 
letters—become familiar property of the young dancer, 
she progresses to their combination into syllables or 
phrases of movement—and thence into words, sentences, 
and more elaborate statements based upon a central 
theme. Here she needs clever guidance so that she will 
begin to speak in her own words rather than in mimicry 
of some older person. 

This, of course, is the first step into improvisation and 
later composition and furnishes the one greatest difficulty, 
I believe, in dance teaching. It can be begun very early, 
and if so started and then carried along bit by bit as the 
student’s technical ability improves and demands more ex- 
acting use, it becomes the natural rather than the difficult 
thing. Suppose the first attempt at composition is based 
upon a single walk, it still presents an opportunity for 
self discipline in form, for ingenuity in accent and con- 
trast, for design in repetition without monotony. Groups 
of four made up of beginning students produce widely 
different dance patterns though they begin from the same 
stimulus. If desired, the walk may vary in quality for 
this or other patterns and take on a ceremonial character 
or a march motif. 

These experiments in rhythmic composition may be 
carried on with the entire class in a choral pattern, with 
large or small groups, and with individual improvisation. 
It is best to start the work from some definite and familiar 
spot: a pendular leg swing, relaxation, vibration, an arm 
pattern, tension of the whole body. With one of these 
as a uniform beginning no one need fear that the results 
will be anything but dissimilar. Group improvisation 
leading into individual patterns may start from a mass 
movement begun with a simple sway from side to side 
as a change of weight occurs, or from a circular swing 
around a central axis. 

In order to lead a beginning group into more formal 
composition, one can suggest a short A-B-A composition 
in a certain metric time. Everything from a sustained 
lyric etude to a raw percussive study may result. Or 
one can set a canon form as the one similar requirement, 
and watch most unlike results come forth. After pre- 


senting a new technical problem to the group, the teacher 
may request that the students come to the next class 
meeting with an idea for its use in small groups of three 
or in solo form or however they may choose. Such im- 
mediate experimentation furnishes the necessary motive 


for composition and helps avoid making technique an 
end in itself. 


Paradoxically, it also furnishes the best 
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EVERSON Rota-Meter Chlorinator 
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large sewage treatment plants. 
; Write for New Bulletin. 
EVERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Swimming Pool People” 
62712 W. Lake St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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MATCHED SELF ARROWS 


Machine shot and grouped at 60 yds. Cut feathers. 
Tubular fibre nocks. Outstanding value at $6.00 doz. 
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possible stimulus toward the perfection of the student’ 
technical powers because it reveals in the process of hg 
own desired use of technique his inadequacies and lack 
of achievement. Now that he has begun to speak } 
realizes his need for new words! ' 

Younger dancers are apt to be over-dramatic at times 
as they start improvisation and composition, but th 
can readily be brought to see the movement possibilite 
inherent in the theme they have chosen. For instance, g 
student came in a few days ago to say that she would 
like to try a problem with the group based upon the idea 
of the sea, its change in character due to storm, and its 
opposition to the band of fishermen who came to despoil 
it. In the course of our discussion she went on to de. 
scribe the movement she wanted in each instance and 
when she left she had quite torn away the dramatic 
wrapping and brought forth the core of action withiy 
her idea. She was then ready to begin dance composition 
rather than pantomime. 

Another excellent example of this type of incentive 
toward dance production is the dance drama “The Jug. 
gler of Notre Dame” based upon an old French Christmas 
legend and first presented choreographically at the Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin with music composed for it by 
Berta Ochsner, then a student there. This could 
and no doubt has been given at times as a dramatic 
episode, but it has more often been presented in varying 
situations all over the country as a dance composition, 
From the same skeletal idea a different entity emerges 
each year. The essential movement qualities of rever- 
ence, worship, thoughtless folk revelry, penitence, and 
supreme self-sacrifice may be danced in as many new 
ways as they have been danced in the past, and each 
“revival” becomes a true “re-creation.” 

In working in dance composition last year, we evolved 
a cycle built upon movement characteristics which change 
throughout life as the individual changes. Often we had 
to question ourselves as to the genuine quality of the 
activity concerned—shorn of its dramatic trappings. The 
two contrasting segments of the life cycle emerged first, 
which were called “Dirge for the Departed” and “Re 
sponse from the Living.” The latter was finally cor 
ceived in three parts, “Childhood,” “Youth,” and “Age.” 
Analysis of the movement typical of a dirge revealed 
that it would be heavy, weighted with sorrow, witha 
downward impulse, occasionally swaying—held by 4 
wordless cry—slow in tempo, and rather formal in tone 
because of its ceremonial display of grief. 

“Childhood”—in most extreme contrast—would bk 
light, volatile, informal, quick in tempo, and with a for 
ward focus. “We will be” rather than “We are.” 4 
running base was chosen for this study, and many d 
its movements and patterns were derived from childhood 
games. 

In “Youth,” the decision was made that everything 
should be very much in the present tense. A youthful 
arrogance manifested itself in clean cut, flashing, and 
forceful movement. Total self-sufficiency, brilliance d 
gesture, and strong accent set the keynote for a vivid 
dance composition. 

The dancers in “Age,” even more than the rest of tht 
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group (all of whom discussed all parts of the cycle), felt 
that the activity of this final section of the cycle should 
hold dignity and reserve. Only at the first did any nos- 
talgia for the past appear In any way and with that brief 
interlude the dance moved on toward its final movement 
_the same with which “Dirge” had begun—with a ma- 
ture and sustained power which spoke through long body 
lines, increasing formality, and delicacy of statement. 

Throughout the Cycle, students danced in that group 
in which they felt most sincerely a part. All were in 
“Dirge,” a few duplicated in the other sections of the 
Cycle, and all participated in creative suggestion, self- 
criticism, and dance choreography. For about half the 
group it was a first experience with dance as a powerful 
and communicative art form. 

If we remain true to our belief in the modern dance, 
we must lend ourselves to its progress. A far-flung fron- 
tier has been reached through college and high school 
dance classes and will be extended even farther through 
the enthusiasm of these student groups. Let us give the 
younger dancers a vigorous and meaningful use of their 
bodies, a supreme pride in excellent movement, a sym- 
pathy and understanding for the communicative power of 
this medium, an intelligent appreciation of the work of 
artists in the field, and encourage them to speak for 
themselves of what they will! 





Organized Recess for Character 
(Continued from Page 211) 
Fourth- Fifth- Sixth-Grade Girls 


Dodgeball Foolball Promotion Ball 
Shuffleboard Raceball Hopscotch 
Sprintball Spud Club Snatch 
Triangleball German Batball Cornerball 


Some games are devised for specific situations.— 
The game underleg was devised by the boys of a Balti- 
more school because the play space was so limited that 
baseball was forbidden by the principal on account of 
the danger of hard balls hitting other children. The 
pitcher throws a soft rubber ball to the batter who, in- 
stead of batting the ball, tries to catch it with one hand. 
If he misses, a strike is called. If it is caught, he throws 
the ball under his raised leg and runs to the bases in 
the same way as in baseball. Throwing the ball under 
the leg keeps it within a limited area, and there is no 
danger of accident. This adaptation was taught in all 
those schools with small playgrounds, and underleg tour- 
naments flourish with the same zeal as would a real 
baseball contest. 

Shuffleboard is another very popular recess game. In 
order to accommodate the large number of players on 
one team, we have enlarged the court to twenty-five 
blocks as is seen in the illustration. Each member of the 
two teams receives a disc. Alternately the teams take 
their turns in shuffling the discs on the court. When all 
discs have been played, the leaders count their scores in 
the same way as is done in regular shuffleboard. 

And so on, we could describe other games that have 
been adapted for specific recess situations. From the 
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First Volume of 


GERMAN FOLK DANCES 


Old and New Dances of North Germany 


it by Paul Dunsin 


Music and explicit instructions for 15 dances. $1.75. Mail orders 
(include money order or check) to Gretel Dunsing, 4712 North 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Edg. 5672. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU FOR CAMPS 


551 Fifth Ave. 80 Boylston St. 

New York City Boston, Mass. 
Administrators, counselors, physicians, nurses, and dietitians 
placed in educationally desirable camps. Only applications of 
specifically trained men and women accepted. Register now. 
General camp information. Parents Advisory Service. Bib- 


liographies. 
M. Claire Sawyer, A.M. 








Director 
# NTE D Man or Woman, in private or public high 
and elementary schools in Chicago and 
other Midwestern cities, established, with 
COACH following of their own, to represent two 
well-known camps and serve as counselors 
or during season. Commission and salary. 
TEACHER FOUR-WAY LODGE for Girls and 
f CAMP FAIRWOOD for Boys on Torch Lake, 
°o Michigan. 
PHYSICAL Address the Directors: Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
EDUCATION Eder, 5691 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Naples, Maine June 12-26 
Instruction in Tennis, Golf, Archery, 
Badminton, and Tap Dancing 
For Information Address 
Dorothy Randle Marjorie Hillas 
400 West 119th St., New York, N. Y. 














Danish Gymnastie and Folk Dance 


Open for engagement month of June 
John A. Madsen 


Madsen’s Gymnastic Institute 
845 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


Representing Niels Bukh’s Gymnastic College in Canada 











IT Noyes Summer Camps 
Cobait, Conn. 
Rhythm—Dancing—tTraining in Rhythm for Sports— 
Masques—Swimming—Creative Arts 


Separate Camps for Women and Girls 
Send for descriptive folder 
Valeria Ladd, Director, 162 E. 62nd St., New York City 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMPS 


School of the Dance and Theatre Arts 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


1937 Staff includes 


DORIS HUMPHREY 
for the month of August 
WALLACE DOW (Dalcroze) ALEX MARUCHESS (Ensemble) 
Dance Drama Stage Production Art Music 
Horseback riding, swimming, tennis. Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks. 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Dirs., 110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, N.Y. 
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GYMNASIUM MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers around 
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PETERSEN & COMPANY 
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KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 


TEXAS 








PINNIES 


Basketball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Camp 
$4.15, Set of 12. Any Color. 
Send check with order. 
IRENE TONKS SNYDER 


52 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange. N. J. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSIC 
FOR THE DANCE 
By Mary McKee and Elizabeth Baker Long, 
University of Texas 
Price $1.00—Group rates for students 
Address E. B. Long 


University Station Austin, Texas 
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viewpoint of the children, these carefully organize 
games are only games and good times. We Ww 
have it otherwise. To us, the teachers and SUPervisors 
of little children, they open ways of having children am 
for themselves high standards of sportsmanship, ang a 
Dr. Nash has said, “the higher they are and the harder 
to achieve the better the game.” They provide oppor. 
tunities for daily practice in cooperation, joyful living 
together, and respecting the rights of others. They pro- 
mote the assuming of responsibility, and in real life sity. 
ation, bring children to worthy group living. Character 
is in great measure a matter of choices. Organized play 
provides situations in which children are led to make 
choices in which the right choice reaps its reward jp 
worthy personal satisfaction and in group approval 
These are definite objectives in character education. 


d TECESs 
ould Not 





Secondary School Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 213) 


pupil will have an opportunity to develop skill in hap- 
dling the basketball for a total of 180 minutes, or three 
hours. Pupil development is greatly retarded by a lack 
of adequate facilities. Would any sane schoolman or 
parent argue that a class should get along on one tert- 
book and one pencil for a year? 


The physical education program should be conducted 
under competent leadership.—Teachers are selected by 
boards of education and school administrators. They are 
selected from the available supply. Teachers are trained 
in colleges and universities and are, or should be, cer- 
tificated to teach by authority of the state. Together, 
the state and teacher-training institutions should through 
certification requirements and professional education 
curricula make available only those teachers who are com- 
petent and rate high in personal morals and character. 

Physical education teachers must have the ability to 
conduct an activity program, a character education pro- 
gram, a health teaching program, a health protection pro- 
gram, and an accident prevention program. They have 
exceptional opportunities to lead pupils in the establish- 
ment of desirable health practices related to cleanliness, 
amount of sleep, quality of diet, daily activity, and the 
care of injuries to avoid infections. The passive leader- 
ship through example and the active leadership to accom- 
plish objectives should be of high quality. 

Now what can the state do to improve the physical 
education programs in its elementary and _ secondary 
schools? It can and should enact legislation requiring 
that schools organize adequate programs in health and 
physical education. It should then provide for state and 
local supervision to see that the legislation is made effec- 
tive. A qualified state supervisor is in a position to set 
standards, provide materials, establish experimental pro 
grams in certain schools, evaluate programs, and make 
suggestions for the improvement of programs, facilities, 
and the instructional staff. Remarkable results have al 
ready been accomplished in those states that have state 
supervision associated with state laws relating to health 
and physical education. 
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Using The Journal of Health and Physical Education in the past year 


Keep this list handy for reference throughout the year. The bold face letters indicate the fol- 
lowing: FM, free material, such as catalogs, sample, etc., will be sent on request; A, advertisement 
in this issue; B, booth at the National Convention. Where the nature of the advertiser's product 
is not apparent from the classification or the name of the concern, this is indicated in parentheses. 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


A B Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee 


A 
A 


A 


Ave., Chicago 

Associated Fabrics Corp., 723 7th Ave., 
New York 

Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., 
Glendale, California 

Canvas Products Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Max Goodman & Son, 114 W. 26th St., 
New York 


A B E.R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


> > FF FY 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


American Hair & Felt Co., Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago (Ozite for Gym Mats) 
American Playground Device Co., Ander- 

son, Indiana (Foot Baths, Mats) 
American Wire Form Co., 265 Grant Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N.J. (Wire Baskets) 
Boston Y.W.C.A., 140 Clarendon St., Boston 
(Used Tote Boxes) 
Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 163 Varick St., 
New York (Antiphlogistine) 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co) 
Dudley Lock Corp., 235 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 
Fox Tent & Awning Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Gym Mats) 
Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. 
(Seal-O-San Floor Finish) 
Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Texas (Lock- 
er Room Baskets) 
Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
(Towels and Bathrobes) 
Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids 
(Terrell Steel Lockers) 
Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I. 
(Gym Apparatus, Gym Mats, Lockers) 
Petersen & Co., 4225 N. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia (Gym Mats) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. (Gym, Pool, 
and Playground Equipment) 

Sanite Chemical Co., Georgetown, 
(F.A.F. for Athlete’s Foot) 

Sanox Co., Sta. F, Toledo (Hypo-Chlorite 
Powder) 

Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, III. 


HEALTH MATERIALS 
American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 


Baraboo, Wis. 
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Kleistone Rubber Co., 928 Cutler St., War- 
ren, R.I. (Lynco Arch Cushions) 


HOTELS 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 

Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

Governor Clinton Hotel, New York 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
Philadelphian Hotel, Philadelphia 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis 


MEDALS, EMBLEMS, TROPHIES 


American Medal & Trophy Co., 79 Fifth 
Ave., New York 
Royal Emblem Co., 41 John St., New York 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh (Sani- 
Soil-Set) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. (Louden 
Playground and “Junglegym” Equip- 
ment) 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago (Play- 
ground Balls) 

P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati (Play- 
ground Balls) 


PUBLISHERS 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston (The Science of 
Everyday Health) 

American Medical Ass’n., 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago (Hygeia) 

American Publications, Inc. 527 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Technique of Under- 
water Gymnastics) 

Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Printers) 

Athletic Federation of College Women, 
Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wis. (G.A.A. 
and W.A.A. Handbooks) 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., 
New York (Many Titles in Physical 
Education, Health, Recreation, etc.) 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York (Atlas of Human Anatomy) 

Beach & Pool, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 

Louis H. Chalif, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
(Daace Textbooks) 
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F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, West, 
New York (School Health Problems; 
Community Hygiene) 

Katherine Curtis, 1368 Sedgwick St., Chi- 

cago (A Source Book of Water Pagean- 
try) 

Dance, 49 W. 45th St., New York 

Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. (Ski 
Titles) 

Paul Dunsing, 4712 N. Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago (German Folk Dances) 

Frances T. Duryea, Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, Cal. (Speedball for 
Girls) 

Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Field 
Hockey Workbook) 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York (Dance Textbooks) 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York (New Bodies for Old) 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
(Health and Achievement) 

Blair Gullion, Box 265 Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Basketball Texts and Workbooks) 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

New York (Skiing) 

Health Digest, 139 East 36th St., New York 

Health, Mountain View, Cal. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston (Malden Health Series) 

Home Health Library, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York (Why Bring That Up?) 

John Johnstone, Intramural Sports Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Boxing and Fencing) 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia (Many Titles on Physical 
Education, Physiology, Hygiene, etc.) 

Life & Health, Tacoma Park, Washington, 
D.C. 

Gertrude W. Lundgren, 829 N. Fifth St., 
Burlington, Iowa (Drills) 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
(A Handbook of Stunts) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York (Several Titles on Health 
and Sports) 

Mary McKee, University of Texas, Austin 
(Bibliography of Music for the Dance) 

Wes McVicar, 40 College St., Toronto, 
Canada (30 Successful Clown Acts) 

National Council YMCA, 40 College St., 
Toronto, Canada (1936 Swimming, Div- 
ing, and Lifesaving Manual) 

L. W. Olds, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti (Progressive Form Chart) 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago (Health & Safety Series) 

Natalie Reichart, Women’s Bldg., Oregon 
State College, Corvallis (Manual for 
Swimming Students) 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston (A 
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Handbook of Private Schools) 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York (Ski. 

ing) 

Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 §. 43rq 
St., New York (Modern Basketbai for 
Girls) 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth A 
New York (Field Hockey) 

Mme Sonia Serova, 113 W. 57th St., New 
York (Dance Descriptions) 

Service Bulletin, Board of Education, Cleve. 
land 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas (Social Problem: 
of the High School Boy) 

Stanford University Press, Stanford Unj. 
versity, California (Several Titles op 
Hygiene and Health) 

F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New 
York (The Story of the Olympic Games) 

Billy Truehart Studios, 5308 Almeda Road 
Houston (Dance Textbooks) 

University Press, Berkeley, Cal. (Dancer; 
Quest) 

Walking, 105 W. 40th St., New York 

H. G. Whitford, YMCA, Freeport, Il 


Ve, 





(Swimming for Everyone) 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal & Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore (Several Titles 
on Physiology and Health) 

The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave, 
New York (Many Titles on Physical 
Education, Sports, Camping, etc.) 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Arnold College, 1466 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Boston University, School of Education, § 
Exeter St., Boston 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, 
105 S. Huntington Ave., Boston 

Chalif Normal School of Dancing, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 

Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New 
York 

Harvard Medical School, Boston (Physio 
therapy) 

Hanya Holm Studios, 215 W. 11th St, 
New York 

Northwestern University Medical School 

303 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago (Physical 
Therapy) 

Panzer College, East Orange, N.J. 

Posse School, Inc., Kendal Green, Mass. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 

Sargent College of Physical Education, 
Boston University, 6 Everett St., Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Savage School for Physical Education, 30 
W. 59th St., New York 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Eddie Bauer Sporting Goods, Seattle 

Castello Fencing Equipment, 70 W. 109th 
St., New York 

Craft Archery Co., 1738 S. Main, Tulsa 

Indian Archery & Toy Corp., Evansville, 
Ind. 

General Sportcraft Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York (Badminton) 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
Hand-E-Holder Co., Box 116, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Stop Watch Holder) 
Frederick A. Kibbe, Coldwater, 
(Archery) 

B. M. Levoy, Inc., 608 Fifth Ave., New 
York (Ski Goggles) 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.TI. 
(Basketball Backstops, etc.) 

Potter & Macquarrie, 3400 Fruitvale Ave., 
Oakland, Cal. (Archery) 

Robin Hood Archery Co., 971 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., 208 N. 22nd St., 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Irene T. Snyder, 52 N. Arlington Ave., East 
Orange, N.J. (Pinnies) 

Tepee Archery Tackle Co., 2327 Common- 
wealth Ave., Auburndale, Mass. 

Vince Fencing Equipment, 202 F. 44th St., 
New York 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Mich. 


SUMMER CAMPS, SESSIONS, TOURS 


Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York 

Bennington School of the Dance, Benning- 

ton, Vt. 

Boston University Summer Session, 688 
Boylston St., Boston 

Camp Fairwood, 5691 Belmont Ave., Col- 
lege Hill, Cincinnati (Camp Counselor 
Wanted) 

Chalif Normal School of Dancing, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 

Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New 
York 

Chellis School of the Dance, 88 Exeter St., 
Boston 

Educational Service Bureau for Camps, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York (Counselor 
Placement) 

English-Scandinavian Summer School of 
Physical Education, 22, Gunter Grove, 
Chelsea, S.W. 10, London, England 

Harvard Medical School, Boston (Physio- 
therapy) 

Emily Hewlett School of the Dance, 116 W. 
65th St., New York 

Hanya Holm Studios, 215 W. 11th St., New 
York 
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Hubbell-Serova School of the Dance, 113 
W. 57th St., New York 


June Tennis Camp, Naples, Maine 


John A. Madsen, 845 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ontario (Position wanted for June) 
Mills College, Mills College, California 
Noyes Camp, Cobalt, Conn. 
The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
Perry-Mansfield Camps, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 
Pinemere Hockey and Sports Camp, Minoc- 
qua, Wis. 
Pocono Study Tours, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 
September Hockey & Lacrosse Camp, Mt. 
Pocono, Penna. 
Shawn Dancers, Inc., Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Virginia Stewart, 138 Alta St., Arcadia, 
Cal. (European Dance Study Tour) 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


A 


A 


Everson Mfg. Co., 62714 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago (Chlorinators, Filters) 

Hussey Mfg. Co., North Berwick, Maine 

Indera Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
(Suits) 

J. E. Porter Corp., Ottawa, Ill. (Louden 
Pool Equipment) 

Proportioneers, Inc., 16 Codding St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. (Chemical Feeders) 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Albert Teachers Agency, 25 
Blvd., Chicago 

Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 

Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency, 410 U.S. Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Denver 


E. Jackson 


VISUAL EDUCATION MATERIAL 


Philip C. Aspinwall, Ashburnham, Mass. 
(Dwight Posture Models) 

Clay-Adams Co., 25 E. 26th St., New York 
(Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc.) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago (Charts, Models, Slides) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 38 Bromfield 
St., Boston (Silhouetteograph ) 

Films, Inc., 331 W. 42nd St., New York 
(Motion Picture Rentals) 

New York Scientific Supply Co., 111 East 
22nd St., New York (Charts, Models) 
United States Women’s Lacrosse Ass’n., 
24 Montgomery Place, New Rochelle, 

N.Y. (Motion Picture) 




























New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 








Technique of Underwater Gymnastics. C. L. Lowman, M.D., 
Susan G. Roen, Ruth Aust, and Helen G. Paull. (Los Angeles: 
American Publications, Inc., 1937), 276 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 
Dr. C. L. Lowman of the Orthopaedic Hospital School in Los 

Angeles is internationally known as an authority in the rapidly 
growing field of hydrogymnastics. He has collaborated with his 
staff of expert physiotherapists in this publication which will 
meet a real need in the field of physiotherapeutics and corrective 
work. The construction and equipment of special pools for this 
work is carefully described, the theory of underwater gymnastics 
discussed in detail, and the various conditions suitable for this 
type of treatment explained. A chapter on “Corrective Aquatics” 
applies the principles of hydrogymnastics to group work with 
functional deviations, and gives a detailed analysis of the funda- 
mental exercises and strokes. 


German Folk Dances: Old and New Dances of North Ger- 
many. (Volume I). Compiled and Translated by Paul Dun- 
sing. (Leipzig: Friedrich Hofmeister, 1936), $1.75. 

Mr. Dunsing, whose folk dance group is well known in Chicago, 
has here assembled the music and directions for fifteen interesting 
German folk dances not previously presented to this country. 
The dances reflect the various aspects of folk dancing considered 
as an art rather than as mere entertainment or pastime. This book 
will be a valuable addition to the library of every physical educa- 
tion teacher and dancer. 


Educational Paths to Virtue: I. S. U. Lawton and F. R. Rog- 
ers. (Newton, Massachusetts: The Pleiades Company, 1937), 
88 pages, $1.00. (5 copies, $3.00). 

Two well-known leaders in our profession have collaborated 
in an eloquent plea to parents, educators, and social workers for 
an increased emphasis on health conservation in all these fields. 
The opportunity and obligation of physical education in this re- 
spect is especially stressed. The book is written in the challeng- 
ing and delightful style we have come to associate with all pub- 
lications by Dr. Rogers and Dr. Lawton. It will well repay care- 
ful reading and study, as it includes a scholarly discussion of a 
valuable principle for the guidance of the physical education 
program. 


The Year ’Round Party Book. William P. Young and Horace J. 
Gardner. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936), 
128 pages, $1.00. 

This handy book should prove a boon to everyone planning 

a party, either in the classroom at school or in the parlor at home. 

The authors have compiled their games according to the different 

holidays, some months receiving special attention as party months. 

The suggestions for decorations and refreshments to be served 

should prove of great assistance to the perplexed hostess. All in 

all, the book will be found a worth-while addition to every home 
or school library. 


Leisure and Recreation. M. H. and E. S. Neumeyer. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936), 397 pages, $3.00. 


The social aspects of leisure and recreation are discussed for 
the information of educators and recreation leaders. Numerous 
quotations from a multitude of authors, carefully selected refer- 
ences, and suggested projects for use with each chapter add to the 
value of the book for students and research workers in the field. 
This publication is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
field, as it emphasizes a sociological viewpoint on these problems 
which has hitherto been somewhat neglected. 


The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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